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HE NEW ROSES of 


1932, with the time-tested 


favorites of past generations, are available from our 
fields. Every country in the world where Roses are grown 
has given its treasures to our collection. All are hardy, 
two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown plants, and offered 
at amazingly low prices. Full information in our new 
pamphlet, which will be mailed on request. 


Learn the New Plants 


Half the pleasure in gardening 
comes from trying unusual 
plants. It’s an exciting minute 
when new shoots peep above 
the soil; when tiny buds burst 
into open bloom. All these 
pleasures lie before the gar- 
dener who secures specimens 


Old-fashioned Plants 


Rock plants in almost limit- 
less number; hardy perennials 
that glow with color; wood- 
land plants that grow at will 
in shaded spots. Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas, Magnolias 
and Flowering Cherries, Pines 
and Spruces, and many low- 
growing shrubs, will help you 





of the unusual plants coming’ to build the garden of your 
into the trade every year. dreams. 


Novelties and Rare Plants 


is a new booklet featuring all the unusual trees, shrubs, 
roses, and hardy plants. Many of these have been in the 
trade for years, yet are little known; others are new, but 
equally valuable. A copy will be mailed on request to 
those who mention Horticulture. 


BOBBIN 


Rutherford 
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“What CAN I Do to 
Restore My Lawn?” 


Any time or money spent in renewing your 
lawn may be utterly wasted unless you sow 
grass seed of known quality and dependability. 


Dreer’s fine, recleaned new-crop grass seeds 
cost no more than those containing a high 
percentage of worthless chaff and may be de- 
pended upon to produce attractive, perma- 
nent lawns. The different varieties are de- 
scribed on Pages 6 and 7 of Dreer’s 1933 
Garden Book — the “Book of the Year’ for 
amateur gardeners. Sent free in U. S. A. to 
those interested in grass seed, vegetable and 
flower seeds, roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dept. T-1 














THE CHRISTMAS ROSE FROM SEED 


AST Winter I allowed one of my Christmas roses to fruit, 
in the hope of obtaining some fresh, fertile seed whereby | 
might increase my stock, as buying the plants is expensive and 
their increase by division is slow. The helleborus resents fre- 
quent transplanting. Once I had bought seed and had no 
results. 

The fruit from one flower stalk contained about 40 hard- 
shelled, good-sized seed, which I hoped were fertile. On the 
first of June the seed was sown in an earthenware seed pan, 
which was covered with glass to help hold the moisture, and 
shaded with newspaper to induce germination. All Summer | 
watched for the seedlings to appear. Several times most un- 
usual looking specimens came up but turned out to be com- 
monplace weeds. 

By November the sash was put on the frames in which the 
seed pan had been placed, and aside from ventilation on bright 
days, the seeds received no further attention. One mild day 
in February I happened to look into the coldframes and to 
my delight found about 20 fine helleborus seedlings pushing 
up through the peat moss. There were no weeds this time, | 
was sure. Quickly I removed the glass (the newspaper had 
long since disintegrated) and scattered slug shot around the 
edge of the pan to prevent the all-too frequent tragedy 
brought about by the marauding slug. 

The next day, and for a week after, the temperature 
dropped below 10 degrees. The frost entered the deep frame 
where the seedlings were but they never even heaved, and now 
look as bright green and hopeful as before. More have germi- 
nated since, and I am wondering how many years it will 
take before they bloom; but surely any flower which blossoms 
from Election Day to mid-January is well worth waiting for. 

This Winter I have allowed all the flowers to fruit and 
expect that my enthusiasm will be paid for next Winter by 
weaker plants and fewer and smaller blooms, since the plants 
have had to put their energy into seed bearing. 


—Estelle L. Sharp. 
Berwyn, Pa. 


GROWING THE WINTER ACONITES 


S the last snow melts the yellow flowers of the aconites 
unfold from their vivid green ranunculus-like leaves. 
With me, either in well-drained soil slightly enriched with 
humus, or in heavier loam, they have proved permanent and 
hardy—in fact I suspect they are lost chiefly by careless culti- 
vation, as they are very shallow rooting and easily disturbed. 
On a southerly bank, carpeting beneath shrubs or roses, their 
vivid yellow precedes even that of the crocus. Eranthis cilicica 
and hyemalis seem almost identical, the first with a shade more 
of green in its yellow, and the variety tubergeni is only a bit 
larger than the type. 
—R..S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 


PENTSTEMONS FOR ROCK GARDENS 


b jews are many dwarf, shrubby pentstemons that make 
excellent rock garden material. Their classification has 
been difficult, indeed. Pentstemon rupicola is a very neat ex- 
ample of the dwarf shrubby type with grey-blue foliage. 
about eight inches high. The flowers are brilliant red in short 
spikes and the plant is unusually drought-resistant. 

P. oreganus is a dwarf desert shrub and of course needs 
little or no attention. It is a very slow grower and very pretty. 

There are also the pentstemons cardwelli, newberryi and 
fruticosus, which offer a nice variety of type and flower. For 
the so-called “‘bother-proof rock garden,’’ these plants mak: 
excellent material. 

—Theodor C. Thomson. 

Belmont, Mass. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON . - MASS. 











ORCHIDS 


Dormant Calanthe bulbs are now 
ready. We have several kinds. Noth- 
ing finer for sprays. 


Write for Prices 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 












New York, N. Y. 
e 





Inc. 
Main Store: 
3867 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 








A Beautiful New 


Hardy Double Primula 
Vulgaris Lilacina Plena 
Rosette-like flowers of a soft 
orchid shade, 1% inches in diam- 
eter, borne on stems 4 to 6 inches 

long. 


Please send for our catalog of other 
Rock Plants and Perennials. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
“The Home of the Pansy” 
BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 











WISTERIAS 
Standard or Tree-shaped 


One of two of these outstanding 
novelties will transform your Gar- 
den, with no long waiting for results. 
Six varieties including Pink. 


We grow the Unusual New Plants 
for which you have been asking. 
Zero ( 14° below) tested plants—easy 
to grow. Fresh Spring dug plants— 
ready to go. 

Write for Free Illusteated Booklet 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 


PIQUA OHIO 


IN THE FERTILE MIAMI VALLEY) 
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: Garden Work for Early April 





Ga roses should be planted during the first part of this month in 
the East wherever the soil is entirely free of frost. Hill soil around 
every plant for two weeks to keep the tops from shrivelling before the 
roots have become established. 

Remove the top Winter covering from rose beds and spray with 
Bordeaux mixture if the buds have not yet started to grow. 

Prune the tops of hybrid tea and hybrid perpetual roses back two- 
thirds. Always trim out weak wood and cut away all dead canes of roses 
every Spring. 

Treat the gladiolus corms for thrips. Use one ounce of naphthalene 
flakes to every 100 corms. Sprinkle the flakes over the corms, keeping 
them in closed paper bags for three or four weeks. It will not be neces- 
sary to remove the husks from the corms. 

Summer and Fall flowering perennials like phlox and chrysanthemums 
may be dug up now and divided for better blooms this coming season. 
Enrich the soil and replant the younger outside divisions of the clumps. 

Winter-killed spots in the lawn should be raked now and when the 
soil is dry, sow grass seed, even though late frosts may still be expected. 

All lawns should be raked every Spring as soon as the surface is dry 
with an iron rake. Do not burn over the lawn. While the soil is still 
damp and friable, roll the lawn once. 

Peonies that have in the past been troubled with botrytis blight may 
be kept healthy by removing the soil from around the crown of each 
plant, trimming off all dead stalks and then filling in around the 
crowns with fresh soil covered with sand. Spray the young peony stalks 
as they grow with Bordeaux mixture. 

It is now safe to transplant trees and shrubs. Evergreens can be moved 
with a ball of soil around the roots. Keep all newly transplanted material 
well watered as the season advances. 

In all beds and borders, work in a top dressing or apply a good well- 
balanced fertilizer being careful, however, not to disturb bulbs that are 
late in starting. 

In sections of the country where the season is well enough advanced, 
sow seeds of parsnips, lettuce, swiss chard, onions, peas, beets, carrots, 
and parsley. Set out plants of cabbage, beets, lettuce and cauliflower. 

To the northward where plants are still in coldframes, harden 
them off. 








is hee, right time to start 
your water garden. If you 
have grown water lilies 


you'll want some new varieties . . . if not, 
your greatest gardening thrill awaits 
you. Write for our big new catalog contain- 
ing full instructions. FREE east of Rockies, 
in far west enclose 15 cts., Canada 20 cts. 
Our Most Popular Collection No. 20 
Pink Opal—Dark Pink. 
S, especially good for cut flowers. 
Marliac White— 
A free blooming Pure White. 
Helen Fowler— 
A popular, sweet-scented Pink. 
Marliac Chromatella— 
A free blooming Yellow. 
Here is a good assortment for your first small 
water garden. Order now, Plant as soon as 
you get them. 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
49 N. COURT STREET, FREDERICK, MD. 





An Exquisite Combination 
Diplacus glutinosus 
CALIFORNIA 
SUNBEAM FLOWER 
Soft, pure apricot 
3” pots, 50c each—$4.50 per doz. 
HELIOTROPE 
“OLD HEIRLOOM” 

Rich in color—Intensely fragrant 
—a fine grower 
The Heliotrope of memory 
3” pots, $2.40 per 12—$20 per 100 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES 


Catalog of Distinctive Plants on Request 











"A Garden Full of Flowers" 


6 kinds choice newer hardy Phlox .. $1.00 
8 varieties Sedum, upright and creeping ~- 8.00 
2 Lycoris Squamigera (Hardy Amaryllis) . 1.00 
8 fine varieties hardy Mums, all colors 1.00 
6 kinds Hemerocallis (Golden Day Lily) 1.00 
4 color Peonies or 50 assorted Gladioli ... 1.00 
5 Lilies—5 kinds or 5 good Dahlias 1.00 
8 kinds hardy Hen and Chickens 1.00 
5 kinds hardy Cactior 10 ‘‘President”’ Canna 1.00 
6 Collections, alike or different 5.00 


All Plants Labeled and Postpaid 


vs HOWARD GARDENS 
BOX 15 REPUBLIC, MO. 





12 Chinese Cotoneasters, $2.50 
12 French Lilacs, 2.50 


SAVE MONEY—Grow valuable specimen 
shrubs from 2 yr. old planting size. Four 
varieties of either, our selection, $2.50. 
50 plants, mixed Lilacs and Cotoneasters, 
10 varieties, our selection, $9.00. Postpaid 
FREE—2 Chinese Arborvitae, 
12-18 in. with order. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS, GROSSE ILE, MICH. 





LATTER'S 


FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 

HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 _ 

doz. Specially selected — $10 per doz 

Express prepaid. None Better Regardless 

of Price. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

V.O.B. SLATER. 32 ELM AVE.. FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 

Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Délph. Soc. 











WARF IRIS 


NATIVE ORCHIDS 
AND VIOLETS 


RARE PERENNIALS 
CATALOG 


PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD, N. J 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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The Garden Designed and Executed by J. H. Schmidt, Inc. and William H. Duckham at the New York Flower Show. 
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The Chinese Garden Exhibited by the Cape Ann Garden Club, Which Won the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s Gold Medal 
—————————————————————————— 
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MUR rtriCQwLiURe: 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Flower Show in Boston 


Pe Benes. a flower show can be highly educational without 
loss of spectacular effects or general interest was proved by 
the annual Spring exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society held in Mechanics Building, Boston, the week of 
March 13. The garden clubs provided the key to which the 
exhibition was attuned when they erected a model village 
street, which occupied a large section in one of the halls and 
included cottage gardens, a greenhouse, an open air restaurant 
and even a filling station, all arranged under the direction of a 
committee of which Mrs. Roger S. Warner was chairman. 
This exhibit fitted in particularly well with the roadside 
beautification project which has been launched in Massachu- 
setts and indicated the advantage of a competitive exhibit in 
which each section is an integral part of the complete picture. 

Two long borders in Grand Hall set up by Breck’s were 
constantly lined with flower lovers making notes. One was an 
annual border and the other a border which might appear at 
the end of May. Both were beautifully done and contained 
countless suggestions for practical garden makers, thus com- 
bining beauty and usefulness to an exceptional degree. 

It was much the same with the rock gardens. Their perfec- 








Exhibit of the Chestnut Hill Garden Club and the Garden Club of Swampscott 
Which Won First Prize at the Spring Flower Show in Boston 


tion of detail and their careful planting gave them double 
value. The rock garden set up by Mr. Ralph Hancock of 
Upper Montclair, N. J., was an outstanding feature. It re- 
ceived the President’s cup, offered for the most meritorious 
exhibit in the show, and the gold medal offered by the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York for the most beautiful exhibit. 
It was made with limestone imported from England and was 
charaeterized by a restraint and softness of line from which 
many visitors learned a needed lesson. Perhaps the chief fault 
of the other rock gardens, excellent as they were, lay in the ’ 
fact that they were over-planted. The exhibit of Mr. Hancock 
was one of the few which did not originate in New England. 

The great garden set up by Charles O. Dexter of Sandwich 
was planted with rhododendrons and azaleas dug from his 
extensive grounds on Cape Cod and forced under the direction 
of Douglas Eccleston. This exhibit taught many visitors the 
value of hardy azaleas in the home garden. 

The stage in this room was filled with a glorious collection 
of acacias from the greenhouses of Mrs. Galen L. Stone of 
Marion, also on Cape Cod. At the base of the stage bedding 
plants were used for a long border set up in public park style 
by the City of Boston Park Department under the direction 
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of Richard J. Hayden. A gold medal was awarded to each of 
these three exhibits. 

A screen of European larches extended the length of Grand 
Hall on each side, making a background for the border plant- 
ings and dividing the main hall from the section under the 
balconies. The novel effect produced by this living screen 
evoked much comment. The trees were dug in the Autumn, 
forced under glass and set in wooden troughs filled with peat 
moss in order that they might be kept properly watered. 

The space under the balcony was filled with gardens and 
groups in great variety, among them two pent house gardens, 
one being put up by the pupils of the Jamaica Plain High 
School. A Chinese garden set up by the Cape Ann Garden 
Club excited special interest, and a bird feeding station spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Audubon Society proved an espe- 
cially interesting feature. A large wild flower garden, the work 
of Curtis &% Hamilton, was a feature of the exhibits in Exhi- 
bition Hall. In this hall, too, were located the orchids, the 
exhibit of Mr. Edwin S. Webster of Chestnut Hill being 
awarded the gold medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society as indicating the best culture of any exhibit in the 
show. 
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ciety, the labels having been obtained and arranged by Mr. 
Paul F. Frese of the secretarial staff. On the other side of the 
hall were shadow boxes containing compositions of the retail 
florists of Greater Boston, some of them showing remarkable 
skill.‘ Nearby was a curiosity table, containing many unusual 
plants. 

The educational character of the show was enhanced by a 
series of lectures and by a plant clinic, which was conducted 
by representatives of the State College, who were on hand to 
answer garden questions. The total attendance at the show 
was about 75,000, considered an excellent record for Boston 
in a year like this. 


The Flower Show in New York 


All attendance records in New York were broken on 
Wednesday, March 22, when over 35,000 people paid admis- 
sion to the 20th International Flower Show in Grand Central 
Palace. It was practically impossible on that day to see any 
but a small portion of the show and that portion with little 
satisfaction. The total attendance for the week also broke all 
records. 





Wayside Stand for Which the Cohasset Garden Club Was Awarded First Prize at the Spring Show in Boston 


Across the aisle from the orchids were three large and very 
beautiful gardens, those of Mrs. Theodore E. Brown of 
Milton, Mrs. Homer Gage of Worcester, and Mr. Ben Perley 
Poor Moseley of Ipswich. Mrs. Brown and Mr. Moseley were 
competing in the class for azalea gardens and the judges found 
difficulty in making the decision. The first prize finally went 
to Mrs. Brown and the second to Mr. Moseley. Exhibition 
Hall also contained the rose display, which was uncommonly 
fine. 

The carnations had their place on the second floor, where 
the aquariums, terrariums, and the miniature gardens of the 
garden clubs were located. These classes, which were new, 
were among the most interesting features of the show. A 
collection of garden labels, probably the largest ever exhibited, 
was placed on view by the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 


The show was more closely bound together than in previ- 
ous years; the art of placing flowers and plants in association 
with each other to provide an attractive ensemble is evidently 
spreading. Most of the large gardens from estates adjacent to 
New York City were conspicuous by their absence, although 
two estates failed to let the depression deter them from exhib- 
iting. Ihe Marshall Field estate set up a rose garden, showing 
Italian influence, which was awarded one of the medals given 
by the Italian government. Mrs. Payne Whitney had a garden 
of tulips with a winding path effect which was awarded the 
trophy of the Horticultural Society of New York. George 
Gilles was responsible for the Marshall Field garden, while 
Henry Michalson executed the Payne Whitney presentation. 

In place of the usual estate gardens, visitors were greeted 
at the top of the stairs on the first floor by an azalea garden 
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The First Prize Rock Garden at the New York Flower Show. It Was Put Up by Marcel Le Piniec, Bergenfield, N. J. 
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shown by Bobbink & Atkins and a Peter Henderson exhibit, 
the first named featuring the Rutherford hybrids of Azalea 
kaempferi and A. indica, supported by tall dogwoods and 
numerous flowering cherries. The Henderson garden featured 
fine turf, color effects being supplied by beds of nemesias, 
dwarf red nicotiana, stocks, wallflowers and linaria hybrids. 
In the center was an old Florentine well and at advantageous 
points were placed urns of Golden Gleam nasturtium; on 
white columns were fine plants of the new climbing rose 
Blaze, while the back drop of the exhibit was a reproduction 
of Lake Como. 

Further along in the interior of the hall was an Italian gar- 
den by F. R. Pierson, which won another of the Italian 
government’s medals, and a tropical garden by Alfred Kott- 
miller, which seemed to fascinate visitors by its exotic influ- 
ence. The garden of John H. Scheepers, Inc., wholly different 
from anything attempted by this firm in the past, was also 
done in the Italian manner, easily the most popular influence 
this year, possibly due to the medals offered. Restrained plant- 
ing and well executed stonework were features of the exhibit. 
Excellent tulips were used and two docile white pigeons im- 
parted a bit of life to the picture. 

The rock garden class brought out the same four exhibitors 
as last year, with Marcel Le Piniec’s (Mayfair Gardens) work 
of art being the winner and with Ralph Hancock second. On 
the area along the right side of the hall was a colorful and 
pleasing garden designed and executed by J. H. Schmidt, Inc., 
in conjunction with William H. Duckham. Within a brick 
wall with two iron gates a central crazy stone court ended at 
a small fountain, on each side of which were beds of splendid 
delphiniums supported by generous plantings of Lilium 
candidum, astibiles and Dicentra spectabilis. Box specimens 
and a low box edge imparted the proper richness and dignity 
to the entire effect. 

On this floor were exhibits of roses by Totty, delphiniums 
by Duckham, sweet peas by W. Atlee Burpee and an attrac- 
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tive and amazing collection of narcissi by Muller-Sealey Co., 
which won a gold medal for the firm. This striking collection 
was staged in the English fashion. The Duckham delphinium 
exhibit was also awarded a gold medal in the trade space. 

The second floor contained the Garden Club of America 
exhibits, finer than ever. Here, too, was an amazing assort- 
ment of orchids and the commercial rose classes, which seemed 
larger, taller and finer than before. If these roses get much 
larger and much taller, platforms will be needed that the pub- 
lic may reach a good vantage point from which to enjoy their 
beauty. 

On the third floor one was dazzled by brilliant tulip bor- 
ders in competition for the Holland Bulb Exporters’ shield. 
Great giant blooms with brilliant colors presented an almost 
breath-taking sight. On this and the fourth floor were to be 
found the best plant classes ever seen at a New York show, a 
show noted for plant classes. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State and the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey used large areas on the 
fourth floor and did a splendid piece of work. There is no 
doubt that much of the progress made by American flower 
shows in the past few years can be traced either directly or 
indirectly to the influence of the garden clubs. 


Flower Show in Cincinnati 


The second flower show in Cincinnati, Ohio, was opened 
Saturday afternoon, March 18, and continued for one week. 
There were several important guests, and Mrs. Silas B. 
Waters, president of the Association of Garden Clubs of 
Cincinnati and vicinity, was among the speakers. The feature 
of the opening afternoon was a wedding of the flowers in a 
garden set up by the Price Hill Garden Club. The bride, Lily 
of the Valley, was joined in wedlock with Sweet William in 
the presence of all their flower friends. 

Thirty-eight gardens had a place in the show, 17 of them 





The Bulb Garden of Mrs. Payne Whitney, Which Was Awarded a Gold Medal at the International Flower Show in New York 
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The Garden for Which Peter Henderson Was Awarded a Gold Medal at the New York City Flower Show 


being set up by amateur garden clubs, in addition to a wild 
flower garden by the Covington (Ky.) Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Wild Flower Society. This wild flower garden was 
awarded the gold medal. R. C. Witterstaetter won a first prize 
with a rose garden covering 500 square feet. Large displays 
of orchids were made by the Alberts Orchid Company of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Jones the Florist of Cincinnati. 
Special attention was given to classes for potted plants, and 
the number of entries was large. 


Worcester Spring Flower Show 


Hospital flower arrangements were a novel feature of the 
annual Spring Exhibition of the Worcester County Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall, Worcester, Mass., 
March 23 through 26. This exhibit contained a hospital bed, 
and an overbed table made attractive with dainty flowers. 
Garden Club members arranged flowers on terrace tables, each 
exhibit having appropriate accessories, such as a window and 
awning, flower box, table and chairs. Hall table flower ar- 
rangements filled one side of the lecture hall. Even a child's 
sand box with life-size dolls suggested a small bouquet on 
the children’s play table and a border planting of garden 
flowers. 

The exhibits of Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrewsbury and 
Edward W. Breed of Clinton were prominent. All the halls 
were filled with gardens and flowers. Roses were well dis- 
played by A. N. Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. 


Spring Conference in Massachusetts 


For the first time in its history, the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts will hold its annual Spring Conference in 
the western part of the state, the Springfield Garden Club 
being hostess. A full program has been arranged for the 
day, Friday, April 21, with headquarters at the Hotel Kim- 
ball in Springfield. After registration at 10:30 in the hotel 
lobby, three round table conferences will start simultaneously 
at 11. Garden club members must select one of the following: 


“Wild Flowers and Their Cultivation,’’ by George D. Aiken, Putney, 
Vermont. 

‘Climbing and Rambler Roses for Cutting and Fragrance,’’ by Professor 
S. L. Garrison, Amherst, Mass. 

“Seedlings and Their Care,’’ an illustrated demonstration by Mrs. Julia A. 
Latimer, Mamaroneck, New York. 


A reception for state officers and the judging of tables in 
the dining room will take place at 12:30. Luncheon will be 
served from | to 2:30, at which time a report of the annual 


meeting of the National Council of State Garden Club Federa- 
tions will be given. Harry R. O’Brien of Worthington, Ohio, 
has selected for his talk of the afternoon, ‘‘Adventures of a 
Dirt Gardener.” 

The committee of three in charge of arrangements is Mrs. 
Gurdon W. Gordon, Springfield, chairman; Mrs. George B. 
Churchill, Amherst, and Mrs. Albert E. Fowler, Westfield. 
Tickets for this conference are $1.50 and must be obtained 
by mail in advance. The enrollment fee should be sent with 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Mrs. Robert E. Stebbins, 
79 Rochelle St., Springfield, Mass. 


Two Horticultural Medals Awarded 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, Pa., has conferred 
its achievement medal on William Kleinheinz of Elkins Park, 
Pa., one of the founders and the first president of the National 
Association of Gardeners, for his work with acacias. This is 
the first time in the history of the Poor Richard Club that this 
distinctive honor has gone to a horticulturist. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the exhibit of the famous Widener collec- 
tion of acacias at the Philadelphia Flower Show marks the 
100th anniversary of the introduction of acacias into this 
country. 

The executive board of the National Association of Gar- 
deners at its Spring meeting, held on the second day of the 
International Flower Show, New York, decided to award, 
posthumously, its gold medal to the late William A. Manda. 
The gold medal was to have been presented to Mr. Manda 
for his eminent services to horticulture at the convention of 
the association in Chicago, August 17. 


Spring Narcissus Shows in Virginia 

Because of the greatly different climatic conditions of Vir- 
ginia, and the corresponding difference in the times of nar- 
cissus bloom, the narcissus test committee of the Garden Club 
of Virginia has decided to have two shows this year. The first 
one will be held at The Women’s Club, Lynchburg, Va., 
April 5 and 6, and the second at Gadsby’s Tavern, Alexan- 
dria, Va., April 19. All amateur gardeners are invited to 
exhibit at these shows. Schedules and further information 
may be obtained from Mrs. Francis Scruggs, chairman of the 
Lynchburg show, Lynchburg, Va., or Mrs. Gardner L. 
Boothes and Mrs. Richard Hammett, co-chairmen of the 
Alexandria show, Alexandria, Va. 
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Garden Week in Virginia Program 


The final program of the garden week conducted annually 
by the Garden Club of Virginia has been released by Mrs. 
Robert G. Cabell, III, chairman, whose headquarters are at 
the Jefferson Hotel in Richmond. Williamsburg, referred to 
as ‘‘ The City under Restoration,” will be open to visitors this 
year. Exhibition buildings, homes and gardens will be shown 
during the week of April 24 through the 29th.A number of 
the gardens and homes will be open only on special days, 
particularly in Williamsburg. 

In contrast to the scores of historical places throughout 
Virginia are the modern gardens including Ordleigh in the 
Alexandria district, Piedmont in the Orange district, and 
Lindisfarne in the Roanoke district. As usual, nominal ad- 
mission charges will be made. An inclusive fee will be made 
admitting to the exhibition buildings, homes and gardens of 
Williamsburg. Headquarters and information bureaus will be 
located in ten Virginia cities and in Washington, D. C. 
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Crepis Rubra, Which Thrives in Dry Soil 


Annual Home Gardeners School 


A Home Gardeners School will again be conducted at Cedar 
Hill, Waltham, Mass., by the Field Station of the Massachu- 
setts State College, the dates being Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 4 and 5, with one hour being set aside for registration 
on first day at 8:30 when a nominal fee of 25 cents for the 
two-day program will be charged to cover expenses. In all, 
12 talks are scheduled, prominent speakers on the first day 
being Professor Frank A. Waugh of the college and Harlan P. 
Kelsey of East Boxford. The Garden Club Federation of Mas- 
sachusetts will co-operate and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., 
president of the federation, will give the address of welcome. 
A complete program will be mailed on request by Professor 
Harold E. White, 240 Beaver Street, Waltham, Mass. 


Scholarship in Honor of Mrs. Motley 


In recognition of the service of Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., 
in founding and acting as first president of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts, and her activities in the promo- 
tion of horticulture, the federation is paying her a tribute by 
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establishing a scholarship at the Massachusetts State College 
in the name of Margaret F. Motley. It will be awarded to a 
deserving and promising student of the senior or junior class, 
preference being given to a son or daughter of a federated 
garden club member, who is majoring in either horticulture 
or landscape architecture. 





Camellia Show in Georgia 


At the second annual camellia show held February 4 and 5 
in Augusta, Ga., under the auspices of the Sand Hills Garden 
Club, the Horticultural Medal in Silver of the Garden Club 
of America was offered for the first time by that organization 
in competition for camellias. It was won by a flawless speci- 
men of Gigantea grown by C. Norwood Hastie of the “‘Mag- 
nolia Gardens’ near Charleston, S. C. Mr. Hastie also won 
the silver cup offered by the Sand Hills Garden Club for the 
exhibitor obtaining the greatest number of points. 

The show attracted a number of out-of-town exhibitors 
as well as local professionals and amateurs. Three of the old- 
est and more famous gardens in the South represented at the 
show were “Magnolia Gardens,” ‘‘Middleton Place,’ and 
‘““Wormsloe.’’ There were 464 exhibits in all. 

The scale of points formulated by The Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York was used, and the judges were H. T. 
Connor and M. W. Stewart, both of Macon, Ga., and Arthur 
Solomon of Savannah, Ga. 

The exhibit was held in the Old Medical College building, 
a pure example of the Greek Revival style, which is now under 
the protection of the Sand Hills Garden Club. More than four 
thousand persons attended, many coming from the principal 
cities of Georgia and South Carolina. An unusual feature was 
the distribution of 1,000 choice camellia blossoms by Judge 
Henry C. Hammond of Augusta, a camellia fancier of note. 


The Passing of W. A. Manda 


Mr. W. A. Manda of South Orange, New Jersey, to whom 
the George Robert White Medal of Honor was awarded by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society last year, was killed 
in a fall from a railroad train while proceeding to his home 
from New York March 15. Mr. Manda was widely known as 
a plant specialist, growing many plants not often seen else- 
where.-He was born in Bohemia in 1862. After undergoing 
training in Paris, Vienna, and London, he came to America. 
He became curator of the Harvard Botanical Garden in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., when 20 years old, and after five years entered 
business. Mr. Manda won more than 2,000 prizes and some 
400 cups and medals for exhibits at flower shows in various 
parts of the United States and abroad. He was a member of 
34 horticultural and scientific organizations. He leaves a 
widow and two brothers, A. J. and Joseph A. Manda. Mr. 
Manda was a frequent visitor at exhibitions and meetings 
throughout the country and will be greatly missed. 


A DROUGHT-PROOF ANNUAL 


OME kinds of crepis are little more than weeds, but there 
is One species which makes a delightful annual garden 
flower that will thrive in the hottest spots. It is called Crepis 
rubra. A test of the drought resistance of this species was made 
in New York last Summer—an exceedingly dry Summer. 
Seeds were sown outdoors on a dry, sandy knoll that was 
exposed to drying winds. The crepis grew better than any 
other annual in that location. 

This crepis averages a foot in height, and may be grown, 
therefore, in a rock garden with full exposure to the sun, in 
a light, sandy soil, which it requires. Throughout much of 
the Summer, it will bear clear rose-pink flowers about one 
and one-half inches in diameter. The blooms tend to close 
at night. The accompanying photograph was taken of a plant 
just as it stood in the garden last Summer. 








tained from the market. Perfection and flavor do not 

go hand in hand with the shipping qualities that com- 
mercial growers require. That is reason enough for growing 
strawberries in the home garden. 

Many persons are familiar with the old standard variety of 
excellence, Marshall, which is large in size and fine in quality 
but in many instances difficult to grow. It has been given up by 
most amateurs in favor of varieties which are more easily grown. 

Chesapeake has often been called the aristocrat of straw- 
berries, because its fruits are attractive, firm and of high 
quality. This is a late variety which will extend the straw- 
berry season considerably but like many strawberries, it will 
not do well in all sections of the country. It is a fact that 
varieties which are superior in one locality are poor in others. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has for many 
years been working with strawberries, with the result that 
two new varieties are now being introduced which, if tests in 
Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey are any indication, will 
be far superior to any others. Much is said of the quality of 
Fairfax. In the trial grounds, Fairfax has produced very large, 


N ‘ize can the highest quality in strawberries be ob- 


STRAWBERRIES IN THE HOME GARDEN 


of training strawberries in the home garden. Plants should be 
set 15 to 20 inches apart in rows that are three and one-half 
to four feet apart. Early Spring planting is by far the best. 
In the middle states, the plants may be set even before the 
first of April. In the northern states, April is the transplant- 
ing month. Use a trowel or spade to open up a good sized 
hole in which the roots may be well spread out and not 
doubled up. Firm the soil well around the plants and be sure 
above all to have the crown just at the surface of the ground. 
Too deep planting will cause the plants to rot; too shallow 
planting allows the roots to dry. 

If the days following planting are dry and sunny, the 
strawberry bed should be watered if possible. The plants 
require an ample amount of moisture at the very start and in 
fact if the plants received from the nursery seem at all 
shrivelled, they should be taken from the packages and heeled 
in moist soil in a cool, shady place for a day or so before set~ 
ting them out. 

Let the new runners take root freely. Keep the strawberry 
blossoms picked off as they open for the first season except 
with everbearing varieties, which may be allowed to set fruit 





flavor. The plants are very productive and 
healthy. The other new government vari- 
ety is Dorsett, which makes a very fine 
dessert strawberry. It is as light in color as 
Premier. Experts are inclined to believe that 
Fairfax is perhaps better in quality than 
Dorsett and may for that reason be a better 
home garden variety. Dorsett on the other 
hand fruits more heavily. 

Although commercial strawberry grow- 
ers are not much interested in everbearing 
varieties, amateurs like them. Without 
doubt, Mastodon is still the leader in this 
class. It fruits heavily both in the Spring 
and in the Fall. Garden makers setting out 
plants this Spring should keep the flowers 
pinched off until the middle of July. This 
will give the plants a chance to become 
well established. It is advisable to keep the 
runners of everbearing strawberries cut off 
so that each plant makes a hill. Plants 
should be spaced closer than with other 
varieties, the distance being 15 inches apart 


firm, bright red berries of unusually fine 

















in rows two or two.and one-half feet apart. 

Everbearing strawberries, more than 
other kinds, should be planted in a soil 
that contains enough humus to hold moisture well through- 
out the entire Summer. In general, strawberries are not par- 
ticular as to soil, but they will grow best in a well-drained, 
fertile soil that is retentive of moisture. Dryness at the roots, 
particularly while the berries are forming, always reduces 
their size. Ihe more humus that can be added to the soil the 
better. It is a common practice with commercial men to ma- 
nure a piece of land heavily and plant it to potatoes, beans, 
cabbage, or some other crop that is cultivated throughout the 
season, so that grass and weeds may be kept down and not 
allowed to go to seed. The strawberry plants are set out the 
following season. 

However, amateurs intending to set out plants this Spring 
may fertilize the land either with barnyard manure, or a good 
grade of 4-8-4 or 5-8-7 garden fertilizer applied at the rate 
of about nine pounds per square rod at the time of planting. 
The chemical fertilizer must be thoroughly mixed in the rows 
before the plants are set out. Ordinarily, lime should not be 
used except where the soil is very strongly acid. 

What is known as the matted row system is the best method 





The New Fairfax Strawberry, Which Is Prized for Its Superior Flavor 


after July 15. Allow the rows to fill in to a width of 15 to 
18 inches, beyond which distance keep the runners cut off. 
Cultivate between the plants and rows constantly throughout 
the Summer. 

Amateurs may want a few berries the first year; in that 
case one may allow a few clusters of blossoms to remain on 
the strongest and most vigorous growing plants. Thus one 
may have the pleasure of sampling the new varieties this year. 
The plants will bear a full crop next Spring. 

Strawberries have two kinds of flowers, perfect and im- 
perfect. The perfect ones will set fruit by themselves but 
imperfect varieties must have perfect kinds planted near them 
in order to get fruit. Both Dorsett and Fairfax are perfect in 
flower and early fruiting. Next in order of fruiting is Mar- 
shall. Chesapeake is a late variety. These strawberries, with 
Mastodon, will give fruit in the home garden for many weeks. 
One of the chief objections to a new patented strawberry, 
Howard Supreme, is that it has imperfect blossoms and must, 
therefore, have one row to every five or six of a perfect kind 
planted with it. 
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One Year, in advance, $1.00; To Foreign Countries, $2.00; 
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to notify this office instead of the post office. By a recent ruling 
the post office charges a fee for forwarding this necessary 
information. If possible this notice should be sent at least a 
week before the new address ts to be used. 





Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1932-33 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”” 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the de- 
cision of the judges. Size will not count, however; a club with 
a small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1933 
competition. 


PLANT BREEDING FOR AMATEURS 


REVIOUS to 1830 it was considered immoral to cross 

plants or to interfere with their natural means of reproduc- 
tion. During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries many fine 
strains of irises, lilies, daffodils and roses have been bred by 
amateurs. The man or woman who gardens for the love of it 
has the time and space to try innumerable crosses, since every 
plant grown need not be of a marketable value nor every foot 
of soil have to yield a profit as with the professional gardener. 

Although much has been done in plant breeding, in Eng- 
land, France, Germany and lately in Spain, there are many 
groups of plants left for the ambitious amateur to pioneer 
with, such as the cypripediums, gilias, clarkias and hepaticas. 
The California and Oregon varieties of the erythroniums 
might perhaps be crossed with the Eastern kinds as might the 
Western ceanothus, dogwoods, cercis, lilies and many other 
groups of plants. Although the Europeans have done wonders 
with our phloxes, pentstemons and erigerons, it is still pos- 
sible to create new and different forms by further crossing. 

Some horticulturists are skeptical of amateurs who do plant 
breeding and say that an inferior order of plant is sure to 
result from such activities. The amateur, they say, is likely to 
have a parental pride in his iris, peony or rose and to be un- 
able to see any blemish in it and consequently be unwilling to 
scrap it as he often should. But I feel that if we had new 
plants coming to our flower shows, a new group of informed 
and understanding judges would grow up with high stand- 
ards of excellence who would vote against the unworthy. 
Furthermore, it seems to me that the plant breeder would 
grow with his work and although he might be blindly partial 
to his first crosses, in time he would be so keen to produce 
certain qualities in his plants, such as early flowering, strong 
stems, leafiness or special colors and shapes, that anything 
below his standard would be scrapped immediately. 


Peekskill, N. Y. —Helen M. Fox. 
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LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN NEW YORK 


The following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 


ys floridus, by Crispijn van de Passe. London, Cresset press, 1928- 
~-&YV. 


House plants, by J. P. Lough. N. Y., The Author, 1932. 
Houses and gardens by Sir E. L. Lutyens, described and criticised, by 
Lawrence Weaver. London, Country life, 1913. 


How to grow and market fruit, by Harrison’s nurseries. Berlin, Md., 
The author. 1911. 


Illustrations of work of members: 1932, by American society of land- 
scape architects. N. Y., Twiss, 1932. 


Insects and diseases of ornamental trees and shrubs, by E. P. Felt and 
W. H. Rankin. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 

Iris dans les jardins, by Henry Correvon and H. Massé. Paris, Librairie 
horticole, 1907. 

Jamaica in 1928, by Frank Cundall. Kingston, Jamaica, Instit. of 
Jamaica, 1928. 

Jardins d’Angleterre dans les comtés du nord, ed. by C. G. Holme. 
Paris, Studio, 1911. 


Journal of a naturalist, by John L. Knapp. London, Murray, 1829. 
Joyous art of gardening, by Frances Duncan. N. Y., Scribner, 1917. 
Landscape architecture, by A. H. Flanders. N. Y., The author, 1932. 
Laura’s garden, by M. A. comte de Comminges. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 
Living plant, by W. F. Ganong. N. Y., Holt, 1913. 


Manor houses and historic homes of Long Island and Staten Island, by 
H. D. Eberlein. Phil., Lippincott, 1928. 


Materia medica and therapeutics, by J. F. Royle, Phil., Lea, 1847. 


— of Samuel Parsons, ed. by Mabel Parsons. N. Y., Putnam, 
1926. 


Men of the trees, by R. S. Baker, N. Y., Dial press, 1931. 


Modern dahlia culture; 3rd rev. edn., by W. H. Waite. N. Y., De La 
Mare, 1931. 

Mountains of California, by John Muir. N. Y., Century, 1921. 

Mysteries of the flowers, by H. W. Faulkner. N. Y., Stokes, 1917. 

Natural gardens of North Carolina, by B. W. Wells. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Univ. of N. C. press, 1932. 

New practical gardener and modern horticulurist, ed. by James Ander- 
son. London, Mackenzie, 1874. 

Nouveau jardinier de la Louisiane, by J. F. Leliévre. Nouvelle-Orléans, 
Leliévre, 1838. 

N — sales and management, by Nelson Coon. N. Y., De La Mare, 

= ae gardening books, by E. S. Rohde. London, Hopkinson, 


= and garden, by B. W. Douglass. Indianapolis, Fed. pub. co., 

1918. 

Orcharding, by V. R. Gardner, F. C. Bradford, and others. N. Y., Mc- 
Graw, 1927. 

Orchid-grower’s manual; 7th ed., by B. S. Williams. London, Victoria 
and Paradise nurseries, 1894. 

Our familiar island trees, by Mrs. M. E. Frear. Boston, Badger, 1929. 

Our native trees and how to identify them, by H. L. Keeler. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1931. 

Outdoor living room, by L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence. N. Y., 
Macm., 1932. 

Planning and planting the home garden, by Mrs. Pauline Murray. 
N. Y., Judd, 1932. 

Plant ecology; 2nd ed., by W. B. McDougall. Phil., Lea, 1931. 

Plant world: plant life of our earth, by C. S. Gager. N. Y., University 
society, 1931. 

oe what they are and what they do, by A. C. Seward. N. Y., Macm., 
1932. 

Pomological manual, by W. R. Prince and William Prince. N. Y., 
Swords, 1831. 

Practical floriculture; new and enl. ed., by Peter Henderson. N. Y., 
Judd, 1928. 

Practical garden-book; 6th ed., by C. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. N. Y., 
Macm., 1907. 

Prints and plants of old gardens, by Mrs. K. D. Boggs. Richmond, Va., 
Garrett, 1932. 

Répertoire de couleurs, ed. by Henri Dauthenay and others. Paris, 
Librairie horticole, 1905. 2 v. 

Scented garden, by E. S. Rohde. Boston, Hale, 1932. 

Scoring systems for flowers and gardens, by Hillsborough Garden 
club. Burlingame, Cal., The club, 1932. 

Sea mosses, by A. B. Hervey. Boston, 1881. 

Songs of nature, ed. by John Burroughs. N. Y., Grosset, 1901. 

— flowering plants, by George Henslow. N. Y., Longmans, 

Spath-buch: 1720-1930, by Ludwig Spath. Berlin, The author, 1930. 

Species of rhododendron, by the Rhododendron society. Edinburgh, 
The society, 1930. 

Statement of facts relative to the establishment and progress of the 
Elgin botanic garden, by David Hosack. N. Y., Van Winkle, 1811. 
Success with house plants, by J. L. Kift and K. B. Hedenberg. N. Y., 

De La Mare, 1932. 
Swamp and dune, by W. N. Clute. Indianapolis, Clute, 1931. 
Textbook of general botany, by W. H. Brown. Boston, Ginn, 1925. 
Western American alpines, by I. N. Gabrielson. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 
Who’s who: 1932. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 
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ROM time to time—but not very often—there come roses 

which show value and adaptability out of all relation to 
their genealogy. Such a rose is Radiance; much learnéd re- 
search and speculation have failed to account for its vigor, 
persistence of bloom and world adaptability. There are those 
who dispute its particular beauty—I am not one of them— 
but all agree as to its fragrance, its bloom freedom and its 
growth habit. Its sports have likewise extended its range, even 
those who sniff at its parent agreeing that Mrs. Charles Bell 
is uniquely lovely in its light pink individuality. 

Red Radiance ( especially the far better Gude sport) is quite 
generally approved. A White Radiance sport was reported 
from Texas a year ago, but has failed to materialize into 
actual plants. The quite improbable Yellow Radiance has 
been several times threatened, but without honest result. 

Another rose that belongs to all the world it serves is the 
unfortunately named Frau Karl Druschki, that scentless white 
beauty, the origin of which is told by its hybridizer, Peter 
Lambert, of Trier, Germany, in the 1933 American Rose 
Annual. It had several curious misfortunes in its earlier days, 
much the worst of which came when the name Herr Lambert 
had for it—Schneekénigin, or Snow Queen—was deemed too 
good. It has, despite its awkward name and scentlessness, gone 
on to possess the rose world. 

But it is Talisman I want to offer as probably anothe 
world rose for which America can claim actual birth honors, 
though both its parents came from Europe, with much mys- 
tery related to one of them—Ophelia. Talisman has many 
detractors, just as Radiance and Druschki have had, and for 
the same reason, their independence of conventional concep- 
tion as to bud form. Rarely does Talisman produce indoors 
or outdoors the long, slim buds that some self-constituted 
authority has established as de rigeur for a good rose. Nor 
does it flop into a flat mass of more or less inadequate petals 
when Nature forces it to open. 

As I write, I am feasting my eyes on a vase of Talisman 
five days from the plants that bore them. One or two yet show 
the bud form; the others are great open flowers complete and 
individual in their showing of the crinkled petals that pro- 
vide this beautiful individuality. The coloring is indescrib- 
able, because it varies from flower to flower, and almost from 
hour to hour. On the back and at the base of each broad petal 
is the strong yellow signature of its Pernetiana parent, Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet. The interior of the flower reflects 
some way-back variety that strayed into the Ophelia camp. 

If I can cause those who read this appreciation of Talisman 
to consider it in 1933 for itself, and not upon Mrs. Grundy 
standards, others may the more enjoy its gorgeous quality as 
a great open flower as well as its wonderful variety in colora- 
tion, its continuing fragrance, and its astonishing endurance. 
A rose-loving hospital superintendent tells me that Talisman 
of all roses best endures the dry heat and the antiseptic odors 
of the human repair shop, where it lasts long and is long 
lovely. 


VERYONE who has seen the tiny Rosa rouletti agrees that 

it is one of the most interesting additions to the rock gar- 

den in recent years. Mature plants are little more than six 

inches high, and yet they flower early in their growth and 

continue to bloom until November. In comparison with the 

plant, the blooms are of good size. Their rose-pink color may 

vary some, each blossom being semi-double, like an individual 

rambler rose flower. No other variety, I am sure, has finer 
foliage. 

The first plant I saw was exhibited in Horticultural Hall, 
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Boston, about two years ago and at that time there was some 
question among horticulturists as to its hardiness. The twigs 
are so slender and delicate looking that it seemed hardly pos- 
sible that they would stand the Winter. Out of curiosity, | 
made a visit to a rock garden near Boston in mid-February to 
see a plant. There, R. rouletti was hidden under a straw 
mulch with apparently no injury even of the tip ends of the 
stems. The buds had pushed out as though eager to start 
into growth. I am certain that this plant, if well protected, 
will come through the Winter in good condition, even in the 
northern states. 


NEW crassula is being distributed among florists and own- 
ers of greenhouses this season which, although of a differ- 
ent species, is likely to flower much more quickly. It has been 
called Crassula rubicunda Brilliancy. Small plants obtained 
early this Spring may be transplanted into four-inch pots. 
When the roots have taken hold and the tops are making good 
growth, it will be wise to pinch back the tips a little to en- 
courage new side shoots that will help make the plant bushier. 
It can be readily understood that the more shoots there are 
the more clusters of blooms there will be. Well-grown plants 
will be well flowered from Easter until after Decoration Day. 
The clusters of crimson blooms of good size will make a vivid 
display in the conservatory. 

The experts have found that a rich loamy soil lightened 
with a little peat moss and sand is best. The conservatory 
should be kept at no more than 50 degrees temperature at 
night. Water should be given freely while the plants are grow- 
ing rapidly, with less just before flowering time. Flower buds 
will be slow in developing, taking approximately three months 
to mature. Then four weeks must pass before they are fully 
open. The blooms will last in good condition for three or 
four weeks. 

The crassula best known to amateurs is one called popu- 
larly the ‘‘Chinese rubber-tree,’’ having the botanical name 
Crassula arborescens. A few persons have reported to me that 
their plants have borne small pinkish white flowers, but large 
specimens in bloom are uncommon even in the greenhouses of 
florists and private estates. 


re mine) ay 


Rosa Rouletti, the Smallest of All Roses 











THE STORY OF THE GARDEN" 


cient gardens is of pleasaunces of great splendour. Of the 

humble beginnings of the art of gardening there are no 
records.”” This is the way in which Eleanour Sinclar Rohde 
begins her book entitled ‘“The Story of the Garden,” prob- 
ably the most notable new garden book of the present season. 
Ancient garden lore indicates that the gardens of antiquity 
exceeded in splendor those of modern times. They were the 
gardens of the rich, however, and men and women of inferior 
stations knew little of gardening except through manual labor 
in the service of others. 

The early gardens were not primarily flower gardens— 
water and shade were the dominating features. The garden 
maker of today looks down upon the flowers in his garden, 
but the garden maker of antiquity looked up to behold the 
beauty of the trees. Even the orchards in the days of most 
ancient civilizations were pleasure gardens laid out on formal 
lines and adorned with fountains and pavilions. 

Gardens have changed frequently in their types down 
through the centuries, but there is one period in history, and 
only one, when the gardens of western Europe were alike— 
during the supremacy of Rome. It was then that topiary work 


T is a curious fact that all the knowledge we have of an- 
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came into vogue, finding its place in gardens of great luxury 
with terraces, fountains, fish ponds and ornamental trees of 
many kinds. The origin of topiary work, as revealed by Miss 
Rohde’s investigations, antedated the time of Pliny, for even 
in his day fleets of ships and hunting scenes were shown in 
clipped evergreens. 

In Mediaeval times, flowers were beginning to have a 
prominent place in gardens. The Romans loved roses, violets, 
narcissi and hyacinths. Indeed, the rose belonged to very early 
traditions and the Romans spread its culture wherever they 
conquered. 

Eventually, it appears, the art of gardening sank to a low 
ebb as the Dark Ages approached, although the monasteries 
helped to carry on the old traditions. Monastery gardens have 
a prominent place in literature and even in song, although 
Miss Rohde does not mention that fact. With the Renaissance 
came a revival of interest in gardens, many of them with a 
distinct ecclesiastical flavor. Tudor gardens seem to have 





***The Story of the Garden,”’ by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Published by Hale, Cushman & 
Flint, Inc., Boston, Mass. Price $4.50. 


offered much of interest to the author, for she writes enter- 
tainingly about them. This period was signalized by the 
appearance of carved wooden figures in large numbers. These 
figures represented lions, dragons, bulls, tigers and other ani- 
mals, sometimes sitting on their haunches. Queen Elizabeth, 
Miss Rohde tells us, had heraldic beasts in her privy garden 
at Whitehall, which were finely carved and had gilded horns. 
In the early days of gardening stout enclosures were used as a 
means of necessary defence. Gardens in Tudor times were still 
enclosed, but merely for the purpose of obtaining privacy and 
perhaps in deference to convention. 

Gradually the pleasure gardens of early Tudor days became 
the elaborate gardens of Elizabethan times, when the same 
architect designed house and garden. ‘The Italian influence 
was strong, but in England square gardens came into vogue, 
these gardens being encompassed on all four sides with stately 
arched hedges or with brick walls. 

During the latter half of the 16th and the first half of the 
17th century, Miss Rohde tells us, gardens were continually 
being enriched by new treasures. Indeed, many of our now 
familiar plants were introduced during this period—tulips, 
the crown imperial, love-in-a-mist, honesty, lilacs, African 
marigolds, sunflowers, Michaelmas daisies, 
evening primroses, acacies, the tulip tree, the 
red maple, Jerusalem artichokes and the po- 
tato. It was a period of great activity among 
garden makers and one of marked progress in 
horticulture. Plant hunters were active in 
America and it was from this country that 
the sunflower was introduced into Europe. 
Asters went direct to England from Virginia, 
as did the evening primrose. The first Ameri- 
can rose sent to Europe was Rosa virginiana. 

Since Tudor days lawns have been among 
the finest features of English gardens. In the 
earlier days green plots and alleys were fre- 
quently planted with camomile, and it may 
have been a camomile lawn on which Sir 
Francis Drake played his historic game of 
bowls. It certainly was of camomile that 
Falstaff said: ‘“The more it is trodden on the 
faster it grows.”’ 

Dutch gardens of the period, as Miss Rohde 
found in many books, contained topiary 
work in abundance. Indeed, the Dutch carried 
the art to excess. However, Dutch interest in 
garden making had a wide influence, for 
Dutch voyagers carried plants to distant parts 
of the world at the same time introducing subjects from many 
other lands. 

Late in the 18th century, that is in the Georgian period, 
gardens began to be laid out largely as parks and here again 
the value of good lawns became apparent. Even then, how- 
ever, hay seed was still used. It was then that cottage gardens 
became a feature of the British Isles. Chrysanthemums were 
prime favorites and dahlias, introduced from Mexico in 1789, 
soon became popular. The cottage gardens of England have 
remained the admiration and envy of every foreigner, Miss 
Rohde states, and apparently no foreigner can imitate them. 
There is no type, but each garden reflects the individual touch 
of its owner. These gardens are as much a feature of England's 
countryside today as they were 100 years ago. To the cot- 
tager, as Miss Rohde says, we owe the preservation of many of 
our most charming flowers—notably the old English cottage 
tulips and the sturdy button chrysanthemums. 

The wane of the formal garden and the partial triumph of 
the landscape school was a slow process, as Miss Rohde out- 
lines it, but gradually a landscape school with new concep- 
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* EDITOR McFARLAND. New. 
Monthly blooming. Perfectly formed, 
brilliant pink blooms, held erect on 
long stems. As a cut-flower it retains 
its form and lasts longer than any 
other — we know. Price $1.25 each, 
and worth it. 

This is only one of more ‘than 200 varieties 

—32 in natural colors—that are offered in 

the 1933 edition of “Star Guide to Good 

Roses”. It is free. 

Star Roses are worth more because 

(1) pom. harvested, packed and shipped 

y Rose Specialists with a 36-year, na- 

tional reputation for first quality plants. 

(2) they reach you in perfect condition. 

(3) they are unreservedly guaranteed to 
bloom. 

(4) they include new, up-to-date varieties. 

(5) they are trade marked with a neat, per 
manent celluloid star label. 

Grow Star x Roses in YOUR Garden 

Send for free catalog today 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Rose Specialists West Grove 293 
for 36 years Penna. 


STAR ROSES 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 














The Perfect Natural Mulch 


Buckwheat Hulls are light, clean, 
odorless, easy to use. 


Buckwheat Hulls smother weeds, 
and keep the soil moist and cool 
in summer. 


Buckwheat Hulls do not pack into 
a solid mass nor freeze in winter. 
Rain and melting snow seep 
through quickly. 

Buckwheat Hulls prevent freezing 
and thawing of ground in spring, 
and protect roots from damage. 


Buckwheat Hulls have greater coverage 
than other mulches—i00 lbs. cover- 
ing 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 

Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap 
bags containing 50 lbs. and are sold 
f.o.b. Towanda. 


50 cents per 100 lbs. 


Minimum Shipment 500 Lbs. 
Terms: Cash With Order 





810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 











HORTICULTURE 


tions of garden making came into being. This new school, 
however, was imbued with devastating ideas. 
about the destruction of many fine old gardens, some of which 
had been established for centuries, the sacrifice of magnificent 
avenues and the wholesale loss of orchards. There was an era 
of vandalism which one finds difficulty in understanding. To 
quote our author, “‘At its best landscape gardening as practised 
in western Europe was an imitation of pictures by artists such 
as Claude; at its worst it was ludicrous and deplorable.”’ 
Then came another change and one of great importance. 
Garden makers who had become tired of the flowerless land- 
scape style, cut their lawns into beds of different shapes, which 
were planted to lobelias, geraniums, ageratums and similar 
flowers. Gradually the idea of obtaining carpet effects by using 
plants only a few inches high manifested itself. One ‘‘conceit”’ 
of the period was to make a dial bed of plants which open 
and close at successive hours. Next came a slow but distinct 
revolution in horticulture, due largely, as Miss Rohde points 
out, to the influence of Mr. William Robinson. A new land- 
scape school which owed itself to his far-seeing vision taught 


It brought | 


the almost lost art of gardening to a nation all eagerness to | 


learn. The result is found in English gardens of today, and 
the influence of Robinson as well as that of Gertrude Jekyll 
is seen in America and other lands. 

To make the book more comprehensive, a chapter on 
‘‘American Gardens’ by Mrs. Francis King has been added. 
It traces briefly but entertainingly the development of horti- 
culture in this country. 

The reader will find at the end of the book a remarkably 


complete bibliography, which might well be used as the basis 


of a horticultural library by any amateur desiring to build on 
a firm foundation. There are numerous illustrations, some in 
color, most of them showing gardens or garden operations of 
early days. They add much to a volume which seems likely 
to become a classic. 


EXPOSURE FOR EVERGREENS 


ITH the wealth of untried narrow-leaved evergreens 

now available, barberries, cotoneasters, honeysuckle, 
and others, the importance of protection from the eastern sun 
cannot be over-emphasized. Euonymus japonicus has amazed 
me by existing these last two years against a southwestern 
wall; at Mr. William Craig’s in Weymouth, Mass., I found 
Ligustrum lucidum only slightly yeilowed on a similar ex- 
posure; Berberis verruculosa has not burnt for the last three 
years and B. gagnepaim, B. sargentiana, and B. julianae only 
slightly—all facing the west and north. I wish that as much 
could be said for the mahonias, but they seem to need shelter 
from above as well as from the morning sun. I am waiting to 
try box (unboxed) under the same conditions and I already 
know that Buxus microphylla koreana holds its green. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 

Groton, Mass. 


THE JAPANESE ORCHID-LILY 


LTHOUGH the Japanese Toad-lily, Tricyrtis hirta, was 
introduced in 1855, it does not seem to be listed in plant 
catalogues to-day. It grows two feet high with panicles of 
white spotted orchid-like flowers in October. Perhaps its 
eclipse was brought about by its lateness of flowering and its 
inability to compete in brilliance with the many plants that 


have become popular during the last 50 years. T. hybrida, or | 


the new orchid-lily, combines the qualities of two species, T. 
formosana and T. macropoda. Its several stalks are clothed 
with lance-ovate leaves irregularly placed while the branch- 
ing panicles of orchid-like flowers are a clear lilac-crimson. It 
is a subject for the large rock garden, and likes a well drained, 
sandy peat soil in slight shade. . 
—R. M. Crocket. 

Cranford, N. J. 
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Schling’s 
tion of 10 Exquisite Varieties 
equally at home in a simple pot- 
tery jar or a vase of Lalique 
crystal. 


“Cut-flower” Collec- 








Arctotis Breviseapa Aurantiaca—A brilliant new- 
comer from Africa! A bright corona of orange-yellow 
petals circling a deep purple cushioned center. 2 ft 
stems. Blooms up to frost Pkt. 50¢ 
Larkspur Giant Imperial, Gloria—Rising freely frem 
a bushy center the extraordinarily long spikes are 
crowned with close-set racemes of a perfect clear 
rose. Pkt. 35¢ 


Caiifornia Giant Sunshine Aster—The popular Sun 
shine Aster crossed with the California Giant has 
produced this glorified form. 2% to 3 ft. stems 
Blooms in Sept. Pkt. 40¢ 


Dahlia flowered Zinnia, Youth—A lovely warm shade 
of soft rose that will delight every lover of fine 
Zinnias. Pkt. 35¢ 


Cosmes Early Double Crested, Malmaison Pink— 
Like miniature peonies on long stems; many fully 
double, others with crested centers of delightful pink 
Blooms from August until frost Pkt. 50c 
Giant Yellow Tulip Poppy (Hunnemannia)—A glor- 
ious sun-kissed golden yellow, tulip-like poppy on 
strong stems with feathery biuish-green foliage 

Pkt. 25¢ 
Hotianthus Dazzler—Magnificent daisy-like flowers 
4” across, borne on slender stems fully 3% ft. long 
Rich ches tnut brown tipped with orange. Pkt. 35¢ 
Salpiglossis Schling’s Candelabra flowered—Entire- 
ly new type. Like the Hollyhgck a strong central 


stem rising from crown of rich green foliage, flowers 

freely along upper portion ending in veritable bou- 

quet of largest and most richly colored flowers 
Pkt. 25¢ 


Verbena Compacta, Royal Bouquet—Sensational de- 
parture from old types. Large flowered trusses borne 
on long stems with no straggling side shoots. Pkt. 50¢ 
Lupinus Hartwegi Giants—A marked improvement 
on annual Lupins furnishing vigorous spikes from 3-4 
ft. high. In assorted colors, blue predominating 
Pkt. 50¢ 





{ pkt. each of the 
SPECIAL: oS 10 varieties— $3.00 
value — for 

dines S peci 
Schling’s new superb exotice—the sensation of 
two seasons and incomparably the most remark- 
able annual presented in years. Bricfly:—Grows 
8-10 feet tall; dark green, deeply laciniated foli- 
age covered with a profusion of bright orange- 
red flowers—‘**The Golden Flower of the Incas’'— 
Magnificent for background plantings. 

Packet 75¢ 











9 HARDY LILIES 


A symphony of stately grace and glorious color 
to mark your garden with new beauty. All first 
size mammoth bulbs. 
3 Regale (Regale Lily)— 
Long white trumpets touched 
with rose. Centre, canary yel- 
low. 3-4 feet. $1.00 


3 Auratum (Gold banded)— 
Pure white petals, dotted 
with maroon, banded with 
golden yellow. 5-6 feet. $1.35 
3 Speciosum Rubrum — A 
lovely autumn lily, satin 
white, heavily dotted with 
deep pink. 3-4 feet. $1.35 





3 Bulbs each (9 in all) $3.50 
6 Bulbs each (18 in all) $6.25 


GREEN PEAS! 


From June to August 





Here’s a secret!—an abundance of this toothsome 
delicacy is yours, all summer tong if you plant all 
this collection, at one time, right after frost is out of 
the ground. Each variety will ripen one after another 
in the order named. 


1. Schling’s Pedigree Extra-Early—2% feet 

2. Gradus, or Prosperity—3 ft. Delicious flavor 

3. Sutton’s Excelsior—Height, 1% ft. Very sweet 
4. Dwarf Champion—Height, 1% ft. Heavy cropper. 
5. improved Telephone—5 ft. Enormous pods. 

6. Heroine—Height 4 ft. The latest to mature. 

4 


> Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 3 Ibs. in all. $1.75 
| th. each of all 6 varieties, 6 Ibs. in all _ $2.75 
2 Ibs. each of all 6 varieties, 12 Ibs. in all $5.00 


(Free delivery anywhere in U.S. A.) 


Schlings Seeds 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Ine. 


Madison Ave. Near 58th St., New York City 
The Book for Garden Lovers—35c a copy 











120 HORTICULTURE 
Grows otters ROCK GARDEN EVERGREENS 
Slender Hinoki Cypress ........... 12 to 18 in. 
2 Dwarf Japanese Yew eemutenes 9 to 12 in. 
| Dwarf Alberta Spruce ............... 8 to 12 in. 
| Truetree Boxwood . abn 12 to 15 in. 
| Little Gem Arborvitae .................... 6 to 9 in. Spread 


SPECIAL GROUP PRICE $8.00 
Also a Collection of 50 Rock Garden Perennials . . 
MANY GROUP OFFERS AT WONDERFUL VALUES 
Ask for suggestions and prices 


CHESHIRE NURSERY 


o 
THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


$6.00 








H. L. FROST @& CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 








LISTEN! Since 1929 we have heard about DEPRESSION 


Do you know, my gardens have ignored everything of the kind and kept on produc- 
ing PEONIES—PHLOX—IRIS—DELPHINIUMS, etc., just as good as before if 
not better. You see, we have had more time to cultivate and care for them so now 
have a large stock of STRONG, HEALTHY plants which I am anxious to send to 
YOUR GARDEN in exchange for very little money. 
100 IRIS, at least 27 choice named varieties (not labeled) * 00 
12 IRIS, 12 PHLOX, 12 DELPHINIUMS 00 
Delphinium Seed From Selected Blooms. Large pkt. ...... or 

Ask for catalogue and see what our customers say. Thank you! 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Spring is Just Around the Corner 


And all of us are working hard to make it a GLADSOME SPRING. 


We are cheerfully doing our part by furnishing HIGH GRADE 
ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK at prices far below those which 
have prevailed for years. Visit us and be convinced. Catalog ready. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 








GIANT FLOWERED MONTBRETIAS 


HIS MAJESTY — LEMON QUEEN — MARBJ 
Each 25c 12—$2.50 25—$4.50 50—$8.00 00815. 00 
JAMES COEY — a — PRINCESS MARY — QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Each 35c 12—$3.5 25—$6.50 50—$12.00 100—-$23.00 
NEW HYBRID MIXTURE 12—$2.00 25—$3.50 50—$6.50 100—$12.25 
All Delivered Prices 
Also Tigridia — Oregon Giant Pansy Seed. Henryi, Regal and Sulphureum Lilies 


JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon 











FORESTFLOR 
HUMMUS 


REGALE 
The Lily of All Lilies 





Brings new life and vitality to your garden 
soil. A rich, mellow, moisture-retaining 
organic material that makes success with 
plants possible even under very trying con- 
ditions. No matter how poor or unpromis- 
ing your soil may be the right amount of 
Gardencraft Humus can change it into a 
highly satisfactory plant growing medium— 
into as good a garden soil as you could wish. 
A nature-made product that makes every 
soil a better place for plants to grow in. 


Price—5 (100 Ibs.) bags $4.00 
20 bags $14.00 
f.o.b. Deposit Less in bulk 





OTTO H. HEMLER, NETCONG.N. J. 


| Of easiest culture; magnificent flow- 
|ers June and July. Perfectly hardy 


and good naturalizer. 
Each Doz. 100 


Mammoth bulbs © 35c $3.75 $28.00 
Selected bulbs 25c $2.75 $18.00 
No. 1 bulbs 20c $1.75 $12.50 


NEW FRILLED SHASTA DAISY 
A novelty of sterling merit with semi-dou- 
ble, waxy white flowers with yellow center. 
Petals are beautifully fringed. 
Strong, pot te Plants 50c each 
$5.00 per dozen 
Catalogues Mailed Free on Request 


BRAINARD NURSERY & SEED CO. 
THOMPSONVILLE CONN. 
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| TROUBLESOME PLANT NAMES 


gpa: have requested the pronunciation of the follow- 
ing plant names. Invitation is extended to others to 
submit plant names that they would like to have included in 
future lists. The accent should be placed on the italized 
syllable. 


Calluna: ka-/d-na. The true heather of Europe.” 

Dielytra: di-él-i-tra (or di-el-yt-ra). Dicentra is now the accepted name 
for this genus that includes the popular bleeding-heart. 

Eschscholtzia: e-shdlt-si-a. Western American plants including the California 
poppy. Named for Dr. J. F. Eschscholtz of the Russian expedition to 
N. W. America, 1815-18. 

Liatris: li-d-tris. A genus of North American hardy perennials. 

Megasea: mé-gds-e-a. Bailey refers us to Bergenia. A genus of the saxifrage 





famil 

anamiee: pent-sté-mon. The name comes from the Greek meaning five 
stamens. 

Pimpernel: pim-per-nél. Country folk know this herb as the shepherd's 
weatherglass. 


Stachys: std-kis. Mostly herbs known as betony and woundwort. 

Weigela: wi-gé-la (or wi-gél-a). A genus of shrubs often referred to as 
diervillas. Named for C. F. Weigel, a German botanist. 

Androsace: an-dros-a-sé. Rock jasmines. 

Catananche: kat-a-ndn-ké. A Greek name referring to an ancient custom of 

using the plant i in making love philters. 

| Statice: stdt-i-sé (common stdt-is). Greek name meaning astringent. Many 
plants in this genus are referred to armeria and limonium. 

Achillea: ak-i-/é-a. Its virtues are said to have been discovered by Achilles. 

Anthemis: dn-the-mis. The Greek name of chamomile. 

Aristolochia: 4r-is-to-[6-ki-a. Named for supposed medicinal virtues. 
Mostly climbing vines including Dutchman's pipe. 

Brachycome: brak-i-k6-me. Named from the Greek meaning short hair, 
alluding to the pappus. 

Browallia: bro-wal-i-a. Named for John Browall, Bishop of Abo, Sweden. 
A small genus of South American annuals. 

Cosmos: k6z-més. Common garden flower. 

Cynoglossum: sin-o-gléds-um. Named from the Greek meaning hound’s 
tongue. 

Berberis: ber-ber-is. An Arabic name. The barberries. 

Dolichos: d6l-i-kés. An old Greek name. The hyacinth bean is a member 
of this genus. 

Gerbera: ger-bé-ra. Named in honor of Traug. Gerber, a German natural- 
ist. The Transvaal daisy. 

Kochia: k6-ki-a. Named for W. D. J. Koch, a professor of botany in 
Germany. The Summer cypress. 

Lavatera: lav-a-té-ra. Named for one of the Lavater family of Zurich. 
Tree-mallow. 


HOW TO RAISE SEEDLINGS 


F seedlings are moved while quite small to some position 
where they have room to spread their roots and leaves, all 
of them will have an equal chance to grow strong and sturdy. 
In the case of many greenhouse annuals it often is the weak- 
est plants from a sowing of mixed colors which are the best 
when fully developed. They should therefore have room in 
which to develop, and this is made possible by pricking them 
out into other pans or boxes. 

The best time for this work is as soon as the plants can be 
handled conveniently, generally when they have their first 
pair of true leaves. Have everything ready beforehand; the 
soil to be used should be the same temperature as that in 
which the seedlings are growing so that the check of moving 
will be minimized as much as possible. Shallow boxes are 
used most often for the commoner kinds of flowers and 
vegetables. 

The soil should be sweet and light, with sufficient sand 
added to ensure free drainage. This soil should be pressed 
firmly but not too hard into the receptacles, at the bottoms of 
which should be placed broken crocks or a thin layer of coke 
dust. The soil must be sufficiently damp to prevent its running 
into the hole when the dibber is withdrawn. When lifting 
seedlings, an old table fork will be found most useful, as 
with it the seedlings can be taken out without undue dis- 
turbance to the roots. This and a small dibber are all the 
tools required. 

When planting, make the hole deep enough to take the 
stem of the plant practically up to the seed leaves, and make 
the plant firm. One and a half or two inches apart is correct for 
most seedlings. After transplanting, the seedlings will require 
watering in, and this can be quickly done by using a small 
syringe, allowing the water to just trickle out between the 
rows. 
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SUCCESS WITH MECONOPSIS BAILEYI 


HE late Miss Gertrude Jekyl! said, in one of her delightful 

books, that the lesson she had learned most thoroughly 
was never to say “J know.”’ “‘Often,” she said, ‘‘one sees in 
the gardening papers discussions of the treatment of some par- 
ticular plant. Two writers, both able gardeners and abso- 
lutely trustworthy, may carry on a heated controversy—only 
they should have said, ‘In my experience in this place such a 


plant can only be done in such a way. 

Much has been written during the past five years about the 
cultivation of Meconopsis baileyi. Many persons have bought 
the seed of this Himalayan blue poppy and while successful in 
germinating it have more or less failed in raising the young 
plants. 

Not unmindful of the advice of experts in England, and 
apropos the wisdom of Miss Jekyll, I should like to say that 
having given meconopsis a four years’ trial, in my opinion, in 
the climate of Boston, starting the seeds in pans in the green- 
house in late Fall and growing them on in flats and pots is 
safer than trusting to coldframes exclusively, which in Great 


Britain is considered productive of stronger plants. I have 
tried both ways. Our own seed was sown when ripe last July. 
Although shaded and one might say “‘spoon-fed’’ with water, 
the babies one and all succumbed to our normal Summer 
weather. 

The next sowings were in October and November in pans 
in the frames, where the seedlings came up too soon, grew 
rapidly and were overtaken alternately by Indian Summer 
and sudden light frost, and were completely annihilated. The 
most recent sowing followed the original greenhouse method, 
waiting until December, rearing the small plants in three-inch 
pots packed in damp sphagnum moss, growing on in five-inch 
pots, constantly shaded and never checked, until conditions 
were right for planting out in May. We have raised hundreds 
of plants in this way. 

Rather than discourage a beginner with this most lovely 
poppy, I assure him that it is not “‘difficult’’ if a few require- 
ments are borne in mind. Acid or leaf soil, as perfect drainage 
as possible, and a sheltered, cool position are necessary factors 
to success. If cultivation is by means of the frame only, seed 
should be sown just before hard freezing, when growth 
will be postponed until Spring. After a year’s growth the 
leaves may rot off under covering but the plants should not 
be dead. Undisturbed, they will send up new leaves and dur- 
ing the second Summer will come into their own. 


—NMartha Houghton. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 








DELPHINIUM THIS YEAR 


All the Beautiful Delphiniums can be grown in your 
garden as easily as hollyhocks. They will grow faster and 
more vigorously by following our simple instructions 


OUR SUGGESTIONS FOR A 








community to grow Delphinium without blight. 





Send for list THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 

0 gains in 

perennials and LYONS - - - - - - KANSAS 
plone. Perennial growers, Delphinium specialists 








BEAUTIFUL DELPHINIUM BED FREE 
Blooming Size ° 
Seed Plants with 
Pkt. Each Dozen 
Wrexham Hollyhock Strain $1.00 $0.15 $1.50 every 
Blackmore & Langdon Strain 1.00 15 1.50 $2 order 
Belladonna, Light Blue ... .50 10 1.00 Complete 
Bellamosum, Dark Blue ... .50 10 1.00 information 
Elatum, Hybridum Indigo . -50 10 1.00 on how 
Chinense Blue .......... .25 .08 -75 to grow 
Chinense White ......... -25 0 -75 “a 
. ° Delphinium 
Mail your order today. Be the first in your ———E 
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a — Straight from 





These are the Wrexham Hybrid Del- 
phiniums. Fine two-year clumps. 3 for 


$1. 


Just half the price they used to be. 








England’s Gardens 


HE finest of those high-headed. 

full-flowered, marvelously col- 
ored hybrids from England's 
famed gardens can now be secured 
from Wayside. 


In spite of them being new over 
here and exceptionally fine plants, 
none of them are high priced. All 
Delphiniums, as is everything else 
at Wayside, are priced in keeping 
with the times. 


Furthermore, our guarantee is one 
that really does guarantee. Send for 
the new catalog, listing many new 
and lovely things recently intro- 


duced. 
12 for $3. 25 for $5. 100 for $20. 











Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 
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“Deposit your money in the Bank of Beauty, 
A Bank that is always Solvent.” 


Rare Plants at Remarkable Prices 


Two year old plants of mammoth long-spurred Columbine of the rare and ex- 
quisitely beautiful Dobbie strain. Seeds producing these plants were gathered from 
plants costing from $1.00 to $4.00 per plant. This healthy Scotch strain produces 

8 and 4 inch blooms of rare color combinations. $2.50 per dozen postpaid. Will 
A this year if moved in April. 

Two year old plants of the magnificent Wrexham strain delphinium. Drastically 
selected seed from named varieties and choicest hybrid plants. Will bloom this year. 
$4.00 per dozen postpaid. 

Two year old plants of giant Shirley Digitalis. $2.50 per dozen postpaid. 

Perennial Lupine plants, Downer and Harkness hybrids and named varieties, 
$3.50 per dozen postpaid. 

Hybrid Pyrethrum plants in separate colors, $2.50 per dozen. 

Collection of rock plants, containing many rare Alpines, $3.00 per dozen. 

Gerbera, Jamesonii Hybrids, $4.00 per dozen. 

Hartje and Elder Daisies, $2.50 per dozen. 

Our outstanding annual plants are the very choicest of wilt resistant Asters, 
California Giant, American Beauty and Peony types. Plants are grown in the open, 
both seed and soil sterilized and every precaution is taken to produce disease re- 
sistant plants. Separate colors in all types, 75c per dozen. 

Plants of named Snapdragons in all colors from seed selected from Max 
Schling’s Glorious Strain of Giant Antirrhinum. 75c per dozen. All plants postpaid. 


All Plants State Inspected 


HILLCREST GARDENS 


Hymera, Indiana 








HANTON ror GARDENERS 


If you protect your hands with HANTON (a scentless, invisible, immediately 
effective cream) you can dirt garden and still keep your hands in the pink of 
condition. - 

An enthusiastic rock gardener says: “perfectly priceless.”” HANTON protects 
her hands from injurious dirt; her chauffeur’s hands from car grease; her servants 
from dish-washing destruction of the hands (as well as from the odor resulting 
from the skinning of onions). Poison ivy won’t poison through HANT 

A few drops give complete protection—keep the hands soft and Sinine. A 
soap and water washing after the proper use of HANTON removes paint, ink, 
grease, fruit stains, etc. Send 50c for 2 oz. bottle and full directions. Garden Club 
Special: six 2-oz. bottles $2, prepaid. Household size, 8-oz., prepaid, $1. To Garden 
Clubs, six 8-oz., prepaid, 


THE HANTON COMPANY, BOx 666H, PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 











12 RARE ALPINES 


FROM 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
Alyssum montanum ......... $.25 Mentha requienii............ $.35 
pS eer : 35  #Primula Golden Duplex ..... 50 
Artemesia glacialis .......... 25 Sedum oreganum ........... 35 
Aster linariifolius ........... .25 Sedum stenopetalum ........ 35 
Draba arabisans ............ 85 Sileme acaulis ............... 25 
Houstonia longifolia ........ 25  ##Veronica armenia ...... . 50 


One of each of the above 


Rare Alpine Gems for $3.00 


Send for our Free Catalog listing the choicest Hardy Roses, Ever- 
greens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, Irises, Peonies, Fruit Trees 
and Small Fruit Plants. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 
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ROCK PLANTS. 
Each 
Armeria Bee’s Ruby, brilliant red ...$ .50 
eB ne ee 1.00 
Alyssum saxatile fl. pl., dbl. yellow .. .50 
Aubrietia, Purple Rob’s Purple ...... .50 
Epimedium in variety ............. .90 
Hedera conglomerata .............. .50 
WED din dvs cneeceses vines .75 

Iris Pumila Sulphur, new, offered the 
fivst time im AmericD ...-csisccee Bt 

Primula Wanda, Bite .corcccccscecs .75 
Rosa Laurenciana, light rose ........ 1.00 
Rouletti, dark rose .........-- 1.00 
Saxifraga Triumph, dark red ........ -75 


GEORGE L. EHRLE 
CLIFTON, R. D. NO. 1, N. J. 


PORT-ROSE GARDEN 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
Announces 
POCONO GARDEN-STUDY 
TOURS OF EUROPE 
10 Weeks $375 3 Months $400 


Also Rare Foreign Seeds. Heavenly Blue 

Morning Glory, Early Strain, 35 cents. 

Jap. Morning Glory—Direct From Japan— 
8 Seeds—50 Cents 


FRINGED GENTIAN 


GENTIANA CRINITA 
The most beautiful of wildflowers. 


Healthy pot-grown plants with cultural 
instructions. 


6 for $2.75 12 for $5.00 


GUYENCOURT NURSERIES, INC. 
GUYENCOURT, DEL. 


The Shelburne Lily 


Finest of the Sargentiae-Regale hybrids, 
really quite close to Sargentiae but with the 
astonishing vigor and hardiness of Regale, 
flowering, however, a month later. Large 
pkt. seed, 60c; 1% oz. $1.45. 


Seeds of fifty other Lilies—Catalog, Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 














VIOLA 


Hallii, Sheltonii, Trinervata ........ $.35 
Chrysantha, Cuneata, Radio ........ -25 
Lord Nelson, Portland Gem ......... -25 
Collection, postpaid for ............ 2.00 


Write for Complete Catalog 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 


VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


A rosy pink garden violet of iron-clad hard- 
iness. Deliciously fragrant. 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25 


AMY HORE 
Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 








FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


ee favorite with amateur grow- 
“flower Srower ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
cette! ete. profusely illustrated. 
S Sule Edited by practical enthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 


A seven monthly issues $1.00 
FLOWER GROWER 


115 NO. BROACWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 





















GARDEN DIGEST 


“Clever, practical and neces- 
sary'’——the ‘‘garden magazine 
of all garden magazines’’ — 
because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
. private secretary —— always 
(Canada $1.85) watching for the best. 

Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00, 
to Canada, $1.85. Garden Digest, 2315 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York 





HORTICULTURE 
EFFECT OF IRISES ON THE SOIL 


OR many years, I have been deeply interested in growing 

irises, and have read many authorities on iris growing. I 
cannot recall any mention of the apparent effect irises have on 
the soil in which they grow. The result of my observation 
has been that in a comparatively few years they take from the 
soil all the nourishment that it contains which they can use, 
and then begin to ‘run out.”’ This they will do, in spite of 


careful cultivation, and generous feeding of bone meal, wood 
ashes and pulverized sheep manure, and sometimes commer- 
cial fertilizer carefully applied. 

The only remedy I have found is lifting them a few beds at 
a time, and planting in new soil, where irises have not previ- 
ously been grown. But as this cannot be continued indefi- 
nitely, as the necessary space becomes limited, I remove from 
the beds and borders the used-up soil, for a depth of eight to 
ten inches, have the beds deeply spaded up, and refill them 
with fresh earth from the vegetable garden, sweetened with 
lime and mixed with finely pulverized leaf mold well ferti- 
lized. Then I set in some new varieties, and bring back some 
of those rhizomes which have undergone rejuvenation in the 
field garden. 

In this way one can maintain an attractive iris garden 
without constant replacement, which is, of course, an item to 
be considered in these days of enforced economy. In my many 
visits, covering a number of years, to the nurseries of large 
commercial growers, I have noticed the gradual deterioration 
of irises allowed to grow too long in one place, although well 
cared for, and the rapid improvement when they were moved 
into new areas. 

—Lillian S. Willis. 
Bedford, Mass. 


HANDSOME AND USEFUL LINARIAS 


HANKS to the hybridizers and seedsmen, interesting 

things have been done with Linaria maroccana, and few 
annuals can compare with its modern varieties for beauty and 
usefulness in the garden, especially where the soil is light and 
water none too abundant. 

The type itself is lovely, a rich red, with yellow blotch, but 
there are many vividly colored hybrids, all of them beautiful. 
Perhaps it is because the catalogues sometimes describe them as 
““‘red-purple,”’ or ‘‘violet-rose’’ that gardeners shy off, and the 
flower is little known. I have yet to see a L. maroccana that 
is not a desirable acquisition to the garden. 

The colors, however blood-curdling they may sound, are 
in materialized form all good—purple-reds, yellow-reds, 
blue-reds, pure crimson and almost pure scarlet. If it were 
possible to get more of the colors separately, it would be an 
advantage, but the usual offering is a mixture covering many 
shades, from deep intense purple, with a strong yellow spot, 
to pale lavenders, pinks and yellows. 

To get the best results, the seed should be sown thinly and 
the seedlings thinned out to at least 18 inches apart. Each 
plant, when happy, will make a glorious little bush of color 
and will remain in bloom throughout the Summer. The 
flower is excellent for cutting. 

Sometimes L. maroccana is sown very thickly in a bulb bed 
or rose bed and used (like Virginian Stock) as a ground cover. 
Under this treatment, the plants, being massed, do not grow 
as tall. The method seems hardly fair to the flower, for the 
blooms are small and cramped and give no suggestion of the 
beauty of a well-spread plant given freedom to show what it 
can do. 

The perennial linarias seem to have achieved a greater 
prominence than the annuals, which have as great charm and 
beauty as the perennial border and rock garden species. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Always 


The Fillet ectiiier 


PRoxwood 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
MILTON, DELAWARE 





RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 





Prettiest Flower and Evergreen 





RHODODENDRONS 
White-pink clumps .. . $1.00 
Purple-lilac clumps ... 1.50 
eae 2.00 
One of each $3.90 
Guaranteed 


Immediate effect—Write for culture and price list. 
New River Rhododendron Nursery 
Princeton, West Virginia 


The Aiken Nurseries 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














Is your garden awake yet? Our prim- 
roses are blooming; Rock-cress, Violas, 
and other plants too. Come see them! | 
We are just a mile from the Oak Lane | 
district of Philadelphia. 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES | 
Ashbourne and Oak Lane Roads 
Cheltenham, Pa. 














UNUSUAL 


Summer-Flowering Bulbs 
peed ~~ - (Tigridia pavonia) 
Dozen $1.50 
FAIRYLILY (Zephyranthes rosea) 
Dozen 50 Cents 
EDWIN C. POWELL 
Silver Spring Maryland 











& oc eo eae. 
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Do You Wish Your Rock 
Garden to Be a Joy Through- 
out the Year? Our New Cata- 
logue Will Tell You How This 
May Be Accomplished 


We have over 1000 thoroughly acclimatized 
“tried and true’’ varieties and species of the finest 
Alpine and Rock plants. Many of these plants have 
never been listed in any catalogue in this country 
before. 
Below is a list of a few items selected at random 
from our catalogue which may be of interest to you. 


Our large collection of Saxifragas contains 
nearly one hundred species and varieties. Other 
items are Androsaces, Campanulas, fourteen types 
of Gentianas. Geraniums, Hypericums, nine types 
of Lewisias. Erodiums, Meconopsis; over fifty 
types and varieties of Primulas. Twenty varieties 
of Violas. Phyteumas, Douglasias, Globularia, 
Omphalodes, Ramondia, Soldanella Alpina, rare 
and fine Potentilla Tonguei, Townsendia Exscapa, 
Genistas, dwarf Rhododendrons, hardy Cyclamen, 
the rare and beautiful Raoulia Australis, the popu- 
lar Rosa Rouletti and other dwarf roses. 

Cultural suggestions and information gladly 
furnished 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road Greens Farms, Conn. 





(hedera conglomerata) 
Ideal small curly leaved plant for indoor 
or protected spot in the rock garden 
Nice plants from 244” pots, 2 for $1. 00, 
postpaid. Selected plants $1.00 each, 
postpaid. Cash with order. 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
DARIEN, CONN. 











Perennials and Annuals 
the cost to plant your Garden with 
our Plants will be very low. We grow 
a large selection, at the lowest rates. 

Send for List 


J. C. SCHMIDT Bristol, Pa. 





Water Litie 


A GARDEN-IN-THE-WATER 
is the greatest thrill of all. It’s 
easy, inexpensive. Rich blooms 
and exotic perfume reward you 
every — all Summer. 

75 varieties f 

25 sents te *40.00 
Guaranteed to Grow 
Write for catalog today 


W. B. SHAW AQUATIC GARDENS 
DEPT. S, KENILWORTH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


















IN-A-CIRCLE 


Fertilizer Placers 


Puts a fertilizer where needed 
—no waste. Quick, simple, dur- 
able. Use for seed or growing 
plant. 30 inches high — holds 
about 20 pounds. 

Tested by Agricultural Bureaus. 
Write for folder and price list. 
Money back guarantee. 
Made in four styles to meet all 

fertilizing problems. 













BROWNING & SON 
308-10 SQUARE ST., 


UTICA. N. Y. 
‘ 


REGAL LILIES 


The finest of all Lilies. Exquisite beauty, 
delightful fragrance. Add charm and dis- 
tinction to your garden and borders. Bloom- 
ng size bulbs: $1 doz., 5 to 7 in. 20c each. 
$1.50 doz., big 7 to 9 in. 30c each. $2.50 
doz., Regal seed, 25c oz., with one blooming 
size " pulb free. Half Ib. $1.25 and $ 5-in. 
bulbs free. 1 Ib. $2 and $3 big 7-in. bulbs 
free. All postpaid. There’s profit and pleas- 
ure in growing them. 


J. BATTRAM, 265 LOVEJOY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











HORTICULTURE 


A DOUBLE PRIMULA OBCONICA 


CCASIONALLY one discovers floral novelties which 
have been in existence for years but are unknown to the 
horticultural world. An example is the new double Primula 
obconica Portland Beauty, which has been developed in Port- 
land, Oregon. Its origin began when the grower noted one 
plant with flowers in which a few blossoms here and there had 
fractional petals in lieu of anthers. This was hand pollinated 
with its own pollen, and among the offspring several plants 
showed the same peculiarity. By choosing as seed bearers 
those plants with the most pronounced disposition to double 
the petals, a gradual increase in the number of semi-double 
ones was obtained each season, with a small number of 
flowers ultimately coming fully double. 
The colors are chiefly light pink to deep rose, as none of 
the red shades. has so far shown any disposition to follow 





The New Double Primrose, Portland Beauty 


suit. Aside from the double flowers, which come in a percentage 
exceeding 50 per cent in the seedlings, other notable peculiari- 
ties in this strain are the very long flower stems and the long, 
radial pedicels of the flower clusters. Then, too, its blossoms 
open much more slowly, but when once fully open they last 
much longer than those of the ordinary single varieties. 

The cultural requirements of this new strain seem to differ 
somewhat from those of the common obconicas in that they 
need more generous ventilation and dislike too high a temp- 
erature. Those growers who are unacquainted with this strain 
and its peculiarities of growth may find that the flower stems, 
with their large clusters of blossoms, become top-heavy and 
need tying up, which condition may easily be prevented by 
growing them cool and slowly with plenty of ventilation. 
The flower stems will then become stiff and wiry and will 
reach a height of 12 to 14 inches above the pots, with a last- 
ing quality far above normal. With stems of this length they 
can be used as cut flowers very satisfactorily, and when cut 
and kept in water in a cool room for several hours or a day 
before using them, they last well. All in all, Portland Beauty 
is an interesting product of American horticulture. 


Portland, Ore. —J. G. Bacher. 
THE FOUR SEASONS INDOORS 


N our living-room early in March, the four seasons were 
brought together without conscious effort by anyone. 
Reminiscent of the hot, mid-Summer morning when the pods 
were ‘‘peeled’’ was honesty, glowing softly in the evening with 
an opalescent lustre. Bittersweet clambered from brass jars at 
the mantel ends and recalled the October day when it was 
gathered in the Pocono Mountains. By the doorway, in a jar 
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ANNOUNCING 


. new LOW PRICE 
for this popular 
HAND-LETTERED 
NAME MARKER 
Now $5. 00 


(Formerty 
F.0.8. New e J. 





Now. you can have this popu- 
lar marker with YOUR NAME 
—at the new low pr 
$5.00, nearly HALF former 
PRICE. 


Height above 
ground 2 feet. 
Width overall 19 
inches. 

Of course you want a marker for your home! That 
is only proper consideration fer your friends 
to mention freedom from the nuisance of 
tradesmen call at _your home by mist 


the most durable woods), stained Old English brown. 
. . » Underground 


HATHEWAY-PATTERSON Soarenarion, Dept. GH 
220 Church Street, New York, ®. 


(),Bacloed ie chek for $00 for my Ruse Marker 
MD GEES RAKED GR Bu. cccccccccccccccccccccocccesces 
print clearly sae you want on marker 

( ) Please send me free of charge your illustrated 

literature. 

BED ccccccceccoccoccceccoseccocuccqesoecsoocccsee 














—only $2.50 prepaid. Other amazing 
“ bargain lota, 10” and larger, twice 
Z . transplanted, $1.40 up. Genuine Hill 
. quality, none better at any price. 
Delivery in April, safe arrival guar- 
" anteed. Big list of bargains. 1933 cat- 
alog and booklet, “Simple Les- 
sons in Use of Evergreens" free 
upon request. Get this secret 
of how to give your premises 
year-around charm. Write today. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO., Roergreen 
@ Specialists -—— Largest Growers in 
America— 317 Cedar St., Dundee, Ill. 

















At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


HILDEMERE GARDENS 


WAWA, PA. 
Alpines Perennials 


Come and select your own, taking home the 
freshly dug, carefully wrapped plants. We 
deliver by automobile. 

Catalog on Request 











Choice Rock Plants 
and Iris 
Our Specialty 


Send for Catalogue 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 


EVERGREENS 


From smallest seedlings 
to large specimen trees 
NEW LOW 1933 PRICES 
It will pay you well to 
investigate. 
Catalog FREE 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 


Established 1864 
STURGEON BAY WISCONSIN 
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New and Rare 
Garden 
Aristocrats 


Illustrated price list free. 
Show your friends these 
colorful fascinating rare 
plants in your Garden. 
They aredifferent. Money- 
saving because we grow 
them. Send for yours 
TODAY. 


1 New Thomsen Blue Spruce. Bluest of all. 
Our origination, 4-8” $1.00 
4 Rare Rockery Evergreens. Yews 6 Juniper 1.00 
4 New Olympia Poppy. Salmon only double - 00 
3 Red Delphinium. Colit type. 1.00 
10 Choice Rockery Plants. Sedum @ Cactus 1.00 
1 Japanese Magnolia, Pink. 8-10” 1.00 
2 Jap. Blood- cutleaf Maple. Very rare, 
8-10 
2 New Red Flow. Dogwood. 12-18” 
(Add 20c for Postage and Packing) 





1.00 
1.00 


Thomsen Nursery Co. Mansfield, Pa 





X, Two Blocks of— 
§” FRENCH HYBRID LILACS 
Vv and 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS 
MUST be moved or transplanted 
Our SPECIAL Price until moved 
6 French Hybrid Lilacs 
6 varieties, 2% to 3% ft., $6.50 
6 Chinese Flowering Orabs 
6 varieties, 4 to 6% ft., $8.50 
KINGSVILLE NURSERIES INC. 
Plants That Bloom” 


H. J. HOHMAN KINGSVILLE, MD. 





FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Sudbury, Shelburne Falls end 


Colrain, Mass. 
Stock and Planting both 
GUARANTEED 
89 State Street Boston, Mass. 











STOP! STOP! STOP! 


‘‘What's that lovely blue and pink’’? asks motor- 
ists who pass the exquisite imported French Hy- 
brid Delphiniums now available in America for 
estate use. Enormous double florets. Lovely beyond 
description; every plant a specimen, 75¢ each 
(doz. rate). Wouldn't a border of these be gor- 
geous? And, can you imagine getting blue-ribbon 
dahlias like ‘‘Kathleen Norris’’ for 60c, or ‘Jane 
Cowl” for 40c? Send for list of other splendid 
bargains in dahlias, choice hardy plants and bulbs. 


FAIR VIEW GARDENS, Fox Lake, Wis. 





Every Iris Lover 


will enjoy the interesting and 
novel way in which “The Iris of 
today” are color classified and de- 
scribed in the 1933 issue of 
An Iris Lover’s Catalog 
Sent free upon request 
SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 204B, RIVERVIEW STA.,ST. PAUL, MINN, 














Jris Lectures 


$2.00 for the series of 5, Single 50c 


MONDAY at 11:00 A.M., May 1st, 8th, 
15th, 22nd and 29th, by R. S. Sturtevant, 
M.L.A., Editor A. I. S. Bulletin. At the 
GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 
Wellesley Farms Mass. 





Special Siberian Iris Offers 


Collec tion No. 1. 6 fine var. cat. $3 for $1.60 
No. 2. 6 new var. cat. $10 for $6 
" No. 3. 4 Novelties cat. $20 for$14 


Strong roots sent postpaid. A list of over 
200 iris, including all types, specially re- 
duced for Spring planting, is available. 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
STA. M CINCINNATI, OHIO 





A Collection of PINK IRIS 


Eight of the finest modern pink 
iris—$7.60 value—for $4.00. 
Here they are: Fascination, Dis- 
tinctive, Elizabeth Egelberg, 
Opaline, Midgard, Trostringer, 
Amanecer, SilverRibbon. Ask for 
the new Williamson Iris Catalog. 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 MARKET STREET 
BLUFFTON, IND. 











HORTICULTURE 


of Chinese blue, were branches of copper beech. Winter was 
here in the pots of ivy hanging in the north windows, and 
in wandering Jew trailing in airy fashion against the French 
doors. Catkins of the alder bring back the afternoon in Janu- 
ary when an enticing picture in Horticulture inspired a 
bitingly cold walk in their search. 

Continuing the promise of the days ahead were branches 
of oxheart cherry, the smooth black of the stems and the flat 
white of the blossoms making a charming silhouette. Gracing 
the tea table was a low dish of the star magnolia, its gentle 
fragrance mingling with the perfume of tall spikes of potted 
double hyacinth. Last, and surely best of all, in a wee pitcher, 
were the first garden flowers of Spring——a handful of modest 
English daisies, discovered in a coldframe. 

The beech branches retained their freshness and beauty of 
color in a half-and-half mixture of glycerine and water. The 
ivies were raised from cuttings and potted during the Summer. 
Potted ivy is more dependable for indoor decoration than 
cuttings rooting in water. The branches of peach, cherry and 
star magnolia were all cut where trimming would benefit the 
trees. They were forced in the usual manner; first, for a few 
days in the darkest and dampest corner of the cellar, then in 
a cool but sunny window upstairs. 

Honesty is a true friendship plant and a short row will 
provide seed for the gardens of many friends. The bulbs may 
seem a luxury, but when we consider that the frame they 
occupy otherwise would be untenanted during the Fall and 
Winter months and that the bulbs may later be planted out- 
doors, the expenditure seems slight and many times repaid in 
pleasure. 


Merion, Penna. 


SNAPDRAGONS FROM SEED 


ITHIN recent years many fine snapdragon varieties have 
been introduced in salmon-pink, bronze, buff, and 
terra-cotta, colors rarely found in other garden annuals. Ama- 
teurs can grow these varieties from seed readily. With snap- 
dragons, a cool temperature for starting the seeds is preferable, 
although any sunny room will serve the purpose. Use a light 
compost in the seed box. Even it off and firm the surface to 
make it smooth. Scatter the seeds evenly and merely press them 
into the soil. Snapdragon seeds do not need to be covered ex- 
cept with a damp cloth. 
In room temperatures, the seeds should germinate in five or 


—M. Delaplaine. 


_ six days. As soon as the green sprouts show, remove the cloth 


and place the seed box out of the strong sunlight for a day 
or two. 

The important thing to remember with snapdragons, and 
with many other annuals for that matter, is that as soon as 
they are up they should have a cool temperature. Remove the 
seed box from indoors to an unheated sunporch, a frost-free, 
cool attic room, or to an open piazza or coldframe when the 
weather will permit. A low temperature and free circulation 


| of air over the plants is very much to their liking, whereas 


if they are grown indoors they become too soft and are then 
very susceptible to damping-off disease and rust. Even a light 
frost will not hurt snapdragon plants after the tiny seedlings 
have been hardened in a cool place for two or three days. 

Snapdragon seedlings should be watered early in the morn- 
ing. Never should the foliage or the surface of the ground be 
wet by nightfall. Water on bright sunny days but during 
cloudy, rainy weather let the soil get slightly dry. 

Thirty to 40 days is the average length of time from seed 
sowing until the plants are large enough to set out in the gar- 


' den. Then they will only be one-half an inch high but they 


will have good root systems and firm tops which will with- 
stand any kind of weather after the first of May. 
Snapdragons grow best in a light, sandy soil to which has 
been added a liberal dressing of well-rotted cow manure. If 
manure is not available, chemical fertilizer or the new peat 
and manure compounds will do. Heavy soil should be light- 
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PETUNIA 
Hleavenly Blue 


| Blooms profusely, Rosy Morn type. 


| 








Exceptionally handsome sky-blue, a 
unique color! Outstanding among 
annuals. Just one of our many desir- 
able items that are yours at low cost! 


Liberal Pkt. 35c 
Complete Catalog Free! 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





GERANIUMS 
2 DOZEN PLANTS, $1.00 


POSTPAID, 


These are strong young plants that will be found 
very satisfactory for planting in the yard or gar- 
den. Plant them around your shrubbery and see 
the difference. Any color or mixed. (Try a box of 
these and you will want them every year.) 


BUCKLEY GERANIUM CO., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





An “almost black’’ Gladiolus 


QUEEN OF THE NIGHT 


fills that want for a medium priced deep maroon 
variety. In color and other habits it is surpassed 
by only one other variety, priced 50 times higher. 
25 LARGE healthy vigorous bulbs for $1.00. 
MEDIUM (3%-1%”) sizes at 55 for $1.09, pre- 
paid. Why not have a copy of ‘Flower Aristo- 
crats’’? It lists 70 glads, and other superior flow- 
ers, at most interesting prices. Just drop a card. 


FRANK M. RICHARD, JR. 
“Grower of Champions” 
P. O. Box 363 Port Collins, Colorado 
There are no thrips in my mile-high gardens. Why 
worry about thrips anyway? Buy thrips-free bulbs. 





Oka tlh Su and i 
Plums, Red Lake tee 
new fruits flowers. Catalog. 








TWO WONDER GLADIOLUS 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 
With many other new varieties listed in our 1933 
CATALOG. Send for our reduced prices before 

ordering. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





G(r RIBBON meas | 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Ten blooming size bulbs each of W. H. Phipps. 
Golden Dream, Mary Pickford, Chateau Thierry. 
Romance and Crimson Glow. 
$3.00 value, postpaid to you for $1.00 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 
BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 





Gladiolus Book Free 
Send for my new 36-page GLADI- 
OLUS BOOK describing 171 exqui- 
site varieties, many new. Tells how 
to grow. 45 illustrations. It's free! 
Write today. 

GREATLY REDUCED 

PRICES! 
HOWARD M. GILLET 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 








Lowest Prices Ever Offered — New Double 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 
$2.50 Per Dozen 


Potted plants, mailing size. Will bloom this 
year. Wonderful for cutting. Also drying. 
3-year old field plants, 50c each. 80-page 
illustrated, descriptive catalog giving al 
nunciation of botanical names, sent FRE 
with each order. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS, GROSSE ILE, MICH. 





—GSeteea 
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TWO-IN-ONE 
Peat-Poultry Manure 





Motsture-retetning 
humus - forming 
Moss blended 











C.E. BUELL» 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 
Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HoLLanp 
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At last! The 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark With Ordinary Lead Pencil. 
PERMANENTLY LEGIBLE without 
protection in all weathers, all soils, 
all seasons. Convenient to use. Ample 
marking space. Writing horizontal. 
Attractive and practical shape. Beauti- 
ful gray green color blends with garden. 
Markings erasible. A decided innova- 
tion. Will solve your label problem. 
Border and Rock Garden Sizes 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


HOWARD HAMMITT. 654 MAIN ST.. HARTFORD, CT. 








—LEGILABEL— 


Made-to-Order Garden Labels 


Guaranteed 10 year legibility. Protected, en- 
graved, metal labels permanently attached to 
heavily galvanized 30” stakes. 15¢ each, 
$1.50 per doz., 10c¢ each in lots of 25 and 
more. Please print names of plants clearly 
when ordering. 20 letter limit per label. 


LECLAIRE LABORATORIES 
910 NEW YORK AVE., SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 











WANTED 


A GARDEN ENTHUSIAST 
in each community as agent for 
S-L-N PLANT STAKES and LABELS 


The Stakes and Labels of distinction which 
add utility and beauty to any garden. 
Send $3.00 for Set of Samples 


(Refund arranged when agency established ) 
KENBILL, INC., 80 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 





Strawberry Quality 
Never Before Attained 


We consider FAIRFAX and DORSETT the most 
important new varieties since Premier. They set 
a new standard in dessert =. Early, perfect, 
prolific. Both are fully escribed in our 1933 
‘*Book of Berries,’’ also other 

MS important Strawberry varieties. 
‘ 50 FAIRFAX and SO 

. SPECIAL: TT > 
SPECIAL: 39°50, postnaid® 
Order from this adv. or write today 
Sor Book, FREE. 

The W, F. ALLEN CO. 
324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
> .2 ee, 29 Rp ay 


Rock Garden Seeds 


12 Varieties of choice Rock Garden Seeds. 
Fach packet imprinted with full description 
of plant and cultural directions. Slip a 
Dollar Bill into an envelope and mail to us 
with your name and receive this ‘$2.10 
value postage paid by return mail.” 


CURT UNVERHAJU, Hicksville, L. I., N.Y. 


TIGRIDIA 


(MEXICAN SHELL LILY) 


Exotic Summer-flowering bulbs. Blossoms often 
5” across. From July to October. Colors—yellow, 
rose, and scarlet, mixed. Beautifully marked cen- 
ters. Ideal for rock gardens. 12 large bulbs— 
$1.50 prepaid. LIST OF RARE BULBS and 
BULB SEEDS sent FREE ON REQUEST. 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 
















HORTICULTURE 


| ened with sand or peat moss. There is some discussion as to 


whether or not lime is good for snapdragons but wherever the 
soil is extremely acid, it will be wise to use a little. Grow 
snapdragons in a sunny place. 

The tall varieties of snapdragons may be spaced six inches 
apart or more in the bed, depending upon the desires of the 
individual. Greater spacing, however, will permit a freer cir- 
culation of air and will aid in reducing diseases to the mini- 
mum. When the plants are two inches high, pinch out the two 
center leaves. This will force them to branch at the bottom. 
For specimen stalks, allow the plants to grow naturally. 

Rain will, of course, wet the plants and encourage snap- 
dragon rust to some extent, but the persistent use of a sulphur 
dust will largely prevent any trouble. Begin using the dust 
early in the season and repeat the dusting frequently, particu- 
larly just before a rainstorm. Keep the undersides of the leaves 
well covered. 

Snapdragon beds should be watered like rose beds, not by 
sprinkling the plants overhead but by laying the hose on the 
ground. Any watering should be done in the morning on 
bright days. 


HOW TO GROW CHINA ASTERS 


NE often hears it said that China asters cannot be grown 

for two successive years in the same place. This is a 

fallacy. The writer has grown most kinds of asters in the same 

bed for the last 18 years, and in all that time has not had a 
dozen diseased plants; last year there was not one. 

To be sure, most asters are somewhat prone to stem rot and 
to root aphis, but if given the right conditions and proper 
care, one need have no hesitancy about planting them, and 
there is hardly any plant that will give a longer and more 
brilliant period of bloom—from late in July until cut down 
by the frost. For bouquets, they will last three or four weeks 
if the water is changed daily. 

My aster bed holds about 160 plants. It is on the top of a 
bank along the east end of a large barn, and has a stone retain- 
ing wall about two feet high. It must have been a dump for 
all kinds of rubbish when the barn was built, for each Spring 
we rake off a harvest of cinders, plaster, cement, etc., thus 
showing it has excellent drainage. It is protected from the hot, 
drying, afternoon sun. 

In the late Autumn, all old plants are pulled up, and the 
bed thoroughly dug over. During the Winter, the wood 
ashes from the fireplaces are spread over this bed, and they, 
in turn, work down through the soil, thus furnishing potash 
for the plants during the following Summer. They also open 
up the soil, which discourages insects from attacking the roots. 

About the first of May, the bed is given a light dressing 
of hen-yard manure, after which it is dug over again, and 
then given a thorough wetting. Two weeks later the plants 
are set out, 12 to 15 inches apart each way, depending on the 
variety, and eventually they become a mass of blooms. 

During the’Summer, if there is the slightest indication of 
disease, either stem rot or a plant turning white, that plant is 
immediately pulled out and a couple of trowels of earth taken 
away from under it. Then the hole is sprinkled with Bor- 
deaux powder and filled in with fresh earth from another part 
of the garden, and very shortly the bare space is hidden by the 
adjoining plants. 

The lovely, delicate, single California asters and the sun- 
shine asters seem to be entirely resistant to disease, and as they 
grow more erect than the double asters, ten inches apart is 
plenty of room for a mass effect. They should be in every 
garden, as they are easy to grow and interesting to study. 
The colors are beautifully harmonious and lovely for bou- 
quets. 


—Grace E. Snell. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


... the leading concentrated general 
purpose contact spray . . . effective 
against the most virulent insects . .. 
used with absolute safety and effec- 
tiveness by estates, commercial grow- 
ers and small home gardeners for 
many seasons... has unqualified rec- 
ommendation of officers and mem- 
bers of the Garden Club of America. 


WILSON'S "RHODY-LIFE" 


... is not a fertilizer but a scientific 
conditioner for making the soil 
acid, in other words, “‘ideal’’ for 
growing Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Laurels, Pines, Blueberries and 
other acid loving plants. 


WILSON'S "FUNG-O" 


; . is an effective and scientific 
treatment for Mildew, Rust, Black 
Spot and certain other fungous dis- 
eases of Roses, Delphiniums, Phlox, 
Asters and other plants where it is 
desired to avoid discoloration of 
foliage and blooms. FUNG-O is 
particularly recommended in the 
treatment of Nectria Canker on 
Boxwood. 


Wilson’s New 1933 Catalog 

fully describes the most com- 

plete line of Insecticides ever 
offered. Sent on request. 


Cnclrew Milton 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

















Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 























West Palm Beach, Fla. } 
IN Wilmington, Cal. pp 











PROTE CT YOUR GRASS 

OR GARDEN 
“Metal Ever-Lasting” Plant Stakes, 
galvanized, green—with single cop- 
per wire strand neatly threaded 
through holes, furnishes an attrac- 
tive fence two ft. high (3-ft. stakes). 
Send $1.50 for a sample 40-ft. fence 
($2.00 west of Mississippi). Addi- 
tional 8-ft. lengths 30c each. (40c 
west.) 


Also send $1.25 ($1.75 west) for 6 sam- 
ple 3-ft. Plant Stakes for the garden. 
All POSTPAID. (Prices for 4, 5, 6-ft. 
stakes on request.) 


Address: M. E. DORNHEIM 


14 Ellison Ave.. Bronxville, N. Y. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


Do you want reliable, up-to-date in- 
formation on gardening — informa- 
tion that you can depend upon? You 
can get it every month in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, America’s out- 
standing all-gardening magazine. 
Here you will find articles on all 
phases of horticulture, written by 
trained and experienced gardeners. 
Send $1.00 today for a six months’ 
trial subscription and save 50c. 
Single copies are 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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= medals 
Quality- 


DEAT MOSS 


TORE MULL 


exaveres Plaka <a avares 
Luaranteed -- 


ATKINS & DURBROW. In. 








177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. HANcock 0254 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power 
Oultivator for Garden- 
ers, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers. 
Reduced Prices—Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1084 33RD AVE. SE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Catalog 
Free 





BILBERGIA NUTANS—Fine strong roots 
that will bloom, $1.00 each by mail. The 
ideal Winter flowering house plant. E. O. 
ORPET, Santa Barbara, California. 





Over 400 Varieties of Hardy Perennials 
and Rock Plants. Quality Stock at Lowest 
Prices. Price List on Request. Corliss Bros., 
Inc., Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass., Tel. 
Gloucester 3576. 





Colorado BLUE Spruce, 3 year old. Extra 
strong trees. I Will PREPAY them to you 
for only 2c each. H. D. BELCHER, Brook 
Forest, Colorado. . 





Rare and common rock plants, 150 species 
and varieties; and 100 varieties of alpine 
seeds. Send for lists. THE NE 
NURSERY, Woodbury, L. I., N. Y. 





Practical garden and house work suits for 
women. Printed or solid color broadcloth. 
Give bust and length. Price $3.85. Mrs. J. 
S. Bowden, Crossville, Tenn. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Landscape Architect with good private 
practice on Long Island wishes, because of 
general economic conditions, to undertake 
the development or modernizing of a pri- 
vate estate, park, residential sub-division 
or other similar project as designer, engi- 
neer and supervisor. Has own surveying 


and drafting equipment. Will do complete 
job from start to finish anywhere. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Best of references. Mod- 
est salary. P. L. R, Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Agricultural student would like employ- 
ment in forestry, landscape gardening, or 
greenhouse for the length of summer, for 
school credits. Raymond Eliott Green, 492 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on a _ private 
estate or in greenhouse work. Good refer- 
ences. Experience in greenhouses, flower 
gardens, and lawns. Knows how to grow 


vegetables. Age 88, single, Scotch national- 
ity. C. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Flower market, florist, or horticultural firm 


—position wanted by university graduate. 
Floriculture, field work and executive ex- 
perience; also copy writer. Apply W., Care 


of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardeneress: Thoroughly competent, ener- 
getic young German. Excellent references. 
Specializes in flower gardens and hot house 
work, Gertrude Dornbusch, 46 East 71st 
Street, New York City. 


| 





HORTICULTURE 


THE LIME-FOR-LUPINES DISCUSSION 


igh heretofore declined to take part in the “‘lime-for- 
lupines”’ discussion, I am driven—probably by sheer 
physical exhaustion—to break a firmly enforced silence. Per- 
haps it is exhaustion from a day’s hard labor of weeding 
volunteer seedlings of indigenous lupines out of very acid soil, 
soil which until recently was the floor of a pine forest and is 
so acid in its reaction that many plants rated as preferring 
even a nitrate soil must be given lime to thrive there. 

Yet I belong to the acid soil for lupines school,—for am 
I not obliged to make a pocket of lime for each plant of 
hybrid Lupinus polyphyllus that I grow (and even then get 
poor results, probably from lack of moisture). However, no 
one who travels the California byways with his eyes open can 
be made to believe that all lupines need lime. It is safe to say 
that some of the 60 or 70 California lupines with their 
numerous varieties grow and grow well in soil where there 
is little or no lime. 

I have never tested the soil where L. polyphyllus, the type, 
is found. It is very probably a lime soil; it certainly is heavy 
and it contains abundant moisture. But L. arboreus, L. albt- 
frons and L. chamissonis are often found growing luxuriantly 
in soil composed largely of leaf mould. L. latifolius columbt- 
anus grows six and seven feet tall, mingled with monkshood 
along woodland Sierran streams. L. confertus borders the 
roadsides and L. torreyi makes a ground cover in the moun- 
tain pine forests. Many of the lovely annual lupines mass 
themselves at the edges of woods where the soil is rich in 
humus of an indubitable acid quality. 

The genus lupinus contains some resolutely individual 
species, each with its own preferences, be it lime or acid soil, 
dryness or moisture, light soil or heavy, and usually these 
will be satisfied with no compromise. 

I have always felt that those European hybridizers did 
something to L. polyphyllus, perhaps changed its tastes. The 
highly superior offspring resembles very little the parent type. 
Although I have been told that such things exist, I have never 
yet seen in American gardens, plants as gorgeous as those 
grown in England. L. H. Bailey’s cheering remark about the 
type can never be said of the hybrids. For if “‘succeeding in 
any good soil” were true of the latter, we would have been 
spared all this agony. 


Carmel, Calif. 
THE CONFUSION IN GEUM NAMES 


—Lester Rowntree. 


tee C. THOMSON’S notes on Geum borisi in the 








January | issue calls attention to one of the finest of avens. 
It should be noted, though, that some of the material travel- 
ing under this name in America is not the true plant. Evi- 
dently, from the description, Mr. Thomson has been fortu- 
nate enough to hit upon the true G. borist, which is a hybrid 
and does not come true from seed. In any event, plants grown 
here from seed from a reliable source do not show the brilliant 
orange-scarlet of the parent. 

Nomenclature in geums, except in the two popular garden 
forms, Mrs. Bradshaw and Lady Stratheden, seems to be 
hopelessly confused. It may be, as pointed out in the Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, that all the plants which we 
have been calling forms of G. coccinium really belong to 
G. chiloense. But when the author dismisses the material 
which gardeners know as G. heldreichi and G. h. superbum 
as “‘of no botanical significance,’’ he treats two fine garden 
plants with far too little concern. The first of these last two 
has 10-inch stems crowned with fine orange blossoms and the 
other is a glorified form of it. 

It is evident, too, that most geums need more moisture than 
they usually get. None of the rock garden species that I have 
tried do what they should unless they are watered copiously 
in dry weather. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Woods. 
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Tropical Plant Specialist 15 years’ ex- 
perience. Good propagator, grower, sales- 
man, collector. Familiar with hundreds of 
varieties of rare tropical palms, crnament- 
als, cacti. etc. Capable of taking complete 
charge. Conservatory in North, or private 
estate anywhere in South. Best of refer- 
ences. Age 30. No reasonable living wage 
refused. R. N., 440 Putnam St., Orlando, 
Fila. 








Young man desires position on private 
estate or nursery. Single, 24 years of age. 
Best of references. Four years’ experience 
working for private estate owners. Gradu- 
ate of Stockbridge School of Agriculture at 
the State College, Horticultural Course. 
G. A. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener: English, single, age 36. 14 years’ 

practical experience in care of estates, in- 

cluding greenhouses. Excellent references. 

o H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener-greenhouse man desires position. 
Long experience in cut flowers and plants, 
outdoors and under glass. Capable of taking 
charge. Single, 40. C. T. T., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, married, 39, desires position. 
Skilled in roses, perennials, lawns, glass, 
fruit, and general upkeep. Agricultural 
school and landscape training. Executive 
ability. References. F. F., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker desires position on pri 
vate estate. Experienced in flower gardens 
and vegetables. Houseman, good chauffeur. 
Will take care of riding horses. Age 32, 
married, one child. Wife is also willing to 
work. Will go anywhere. F. W. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Caretaker: Married. 20 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of gardening, in- 
cluding greenhouse, rock gardens, poultry, 
livestock. Driver’s license. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 174, Duxbury, Mass. 





Graduate Landscape Architect with practi- 
cal experience in horticulture desires main- 
tenance or design work this Spring. Mod- 
erate fees. M. J. H., Care of ‘“Horticulture,”’ 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, German, Protestant, married, 30 
years old. 1% years’ experience in green- 
house nursery and landscape gardening. 
Commercial or private. Good references. 
K. E. F., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener: Single man wishes position on 
estate. 18 years’ experience, cut flowers, 
potted plants, also vegetables. Care of rock- 
ery, lawns, fruit trees, everything pertain- 
ing to the upkeep of an estate. J. Mc., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted position as assistant. Young un- 
married American with several years’ ex- 
perience with greenhouse crops, in private 
and commercial establishments, and out- 
side gardening. Robert H. Macfarlane, 
Durham, N. H. 





Gardener’s assistant, or general man on 

private estate. Experienced in flowers, trees, 

and shrubs, as well as in nursery and green- 

house work. Has chauffeur’s license. Single, 

American, age 33. Excellent references. 

= C. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Young man wants work in private or com- 
mercial greenhouse. Eight years’ experi- 
ence. Married. Best of references. C. W. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener, 27, desires position on small pri- 
vate estate. A graduate of Essex Oounty 
Agricultural School. Seven years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
Excellent references furnished. H. L. &., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





American, age 30 and single. Ten years’ 
experience in forestry and outdoor horticul- 
tural work on country estates. Capable of 
planning, planting and caring for gardens, 
shrubberies, etc. Graduate of Stockbridge 
School at Mass. State College. Excellent 
references. R. L. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, desires position. as 
assistant gardener on private estate. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in estate work. Ref 
erences furnished. J. F., Care of “Horticul- 


ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position: Experienced in 
all landscape work, care and development 
of private estate. Single, 28. Excellent char- 
acter. Good references. Graduate. R. W. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


